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(%F you wish to hasten, don’t 
hurry, is a sound piece of 
advice. Extreme haste is 
seldom wise, but hurry, 
which is precipitate, out- 
of-order, confusing haste, 
is never so. The word is derived, if we re- 
member rightly, from the Saxon verb “to 
plunder,” and means literally, to put into con- 
fusion. This remark is apropos of the Bill 
misnamed, one “ to amend an Act for regulat- 
ing the construction and use of Buildings in 
the metropolis,” which we last week printed 
in full. It was drawn up in a hurry, sent to 
the lower House in a hurry, passed though it 
in a violent hurry to the Lords, and must now 
be sent back, or we shall be greatly surprised, 
to amend an error which ie obvious at the first 
reading, to all who are acquainted with the 
Act itself. 

In the construction of terms at the com- 
mencement of the Act, the word “ surveyor” 
is defined “ to apply to all surveyors to be ap- 
pointed in pursuance of this Act ;” to mean in 
fact, when used without any addition, the dis- 
trict-surveyor. 

In the 80th section, the right of any official 
referee to practice as an architect (with pro- 
vision not to act “ as referee in the case of any 
building or matter in which he shall act as 
architect,”) is distinctly recognised ; but he is 
of course prohibited from acting as a surveyor, 
—id est, a district-surveyor, “either alone or 
with any partner.” The 95th section provides 
that if any person be or become “ commis- 
sioner, receiver, steward, or agent, for or on 
behalf of any owner of houses within the limits 
of this Act, then such person shall not be eli- 
gible to the office either of official referee or 
of registrar ;” and if, after being appointed, be 
shall become “such commissioner, receiver, 
steward, or agent, then he shall cease to be 
qualified to hold such office,” 

All this is perfectly straightforward, clear, 
and very reasonable. 

Now we come to the new Bill, the third 
clause of which is headed, “ Official referees 
may act as surveyors with permission of Se- 
cretary of State,” the preamble of the Bill, we 
should say, having first set forth that by the 
Act, “ the said official referees were prohibited 
from acting as surveyors” (district-surveyors), 
er becoming receiver, agent, &c. The first 
part of the clause in question, that our readers 
may have the matter wholly before them, is 
as follows :-— 

“ And be it enacted, that notwithstanding 
any thing in the said recited Act to the eon- 
trary contained, it shall be lawful for one of 
her M jesty’s principal Secretaries of State, if 
and so long only as he shall think proper, by 
any writing under his hand, to permit and au- 
thorize any one or more of the persons who 
for the time being may hold the office of offi- 
cial referee to act as surveyor, either alone or 
with an rtner, or by an agent; and no 

rson shall be ineligible or disqualified from 

olding the office of official referee by reason 
of his continuing to aet as a surveyor with 
such ission as aforesaid, or by reason of 
his being or ing commissioner, receiver, 





steward, or agent, for or on behalf of any 
owner of houses or lead within the limits of 
the sai recited Act, provided the fact of such 
person or becoming tach 


commissioner, 





receiver, steward, or agent be notified to one 
of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
and licensed by him in writing, before such 
person be appointed or continue to act as offi- 
cial referee.” 


The apparent intention of the clause, there- 
fore, is, that the official referees may be ap- 
pointed district surveyors also,—a notion so 
monstrous, that i: hardly seems necessary to 
say (as we confidently can) that it never entered 
the minds of those who framed the new Bill. 

Altered, however, it must be: the public 
cannot safely give power to permit such pre- 
posterous union of functions to any Secretary 
of State, however unlikely it may be that he 
would avail himself of the right; and the 
Bill, as we have already said, must therefore 
go back to the Commons. 

So much for what the clause says and don’t 
mean. The real intention of it is, to authorize 
the appointment, as referees, of members of the 
profession holding the office of surveyor and 
agent to certain estates within the limits of the 
Act, and to enable referees to become stewards 
and agents, an intention which, on several 
grounds, we cannot regard favourably. Our 
great objection, however, is to the Bill in imine, 
as tending, beyond a doubt, to postpone the re- 
vision of the Act, and throwing additional 
difficulties in the way of it; although we ob- 
ject to hurry, we strongly advocate all proper 
haste, in a case where the peace and quiet of 
the whole metropolitan community are con- 
cerned. 

The general feeling against the Act continues 
to increase: public meetings have been held 
in Marylebone, Lewisham, and elsewhere, and 
committees appointed to adopt such measures 
as may be deemed expedient for remedying the 
evils complained of. 

In the Marylebone vestry (Dr. Spry in the 
chair), the subject was brought forward by 
Mr. Nicholay, who gave another proof in the 
eourse of his speech, in addition to the number 
already afforded, that it is the really unimpor- 
tant and trifling parts of the Act, and the in- 
discretion of some few of the district sur- 
veyors, which have annoyed every one, and 
arrayed all London unanimously against it. 
The Metropolitan Buildings Act has been 
wrecked on pig-styes, pigeon-houses, and 
chimney tops. 

Mr. Biers said justly, there should be no 
delay in their operations :— If they allowed 
another week to expire, the opportunity of 
offering any useful opposition to the Bill 
would be gone. It had been thought until 
now, that the Bill under consideration was 
simply and exclusively a builder’s Bill; but 
the public were beginning to feel that the 
builders had really less concern in it than 
themselves. He should like Mr. Nicholay to 
move that a petition be framed, and that a de- 
putation be appointed immediately to wait upon 
Sir J. Graham, to convey the sentiments of the 
vestry. Other parishes in the metropolis were 
taking up the matter, and he had been autho- 
rized by the parish of St. Martin’s, in which 
he resided, to say, that they were most anxious 
to join with the Marylebone and other vestries, 
in a vigorous attempt to abolish the Bill, 

Sir Peter Laurie wished that Lord Canning 
should be appealed to on the subject. Ulti- 
mately a committee was empowered to take all 
the necessary steps, 

The meeting at Lewisham (held at the 
Black Horse Inn on the 16th instant), was 
called by public advertisement, setting forth 
that the Buildings Act bad caused disc ord in 
all quarters of the parish, previously acting in 
great harmony, and calling on persons who 


| 








had felt themselves aggrieved by the conduct 

of the district surveyor, to forward their com- 

plaints in writing tothe chairman, The meet- 

ing was very numerously and respectably at- 

tended. Mr. Robert Harrild, of Upper Syden- 

ham, was in the chair. Amongst other speakers, 
Mr. W. Hill, builder, of Greenwich, said, that 
being interested not only in Greenwich but 
Lewisham, he attended for the purpose of 
stating his opinion upon the iniquity of the 
Act. He was happy to say that in the ad- 
joining parish of Greenwich a committee had 
been appointed, which was to meet that even- 
ing at half-past eight, and that having drawn 
up the draft of a petition, which boldly em- 
braced the objects of the meeting, he would, 
with their concurrence, submit it to them. It 
set forth, “ That the Act called the Metropo- 
litan Buildings Act is of such a nature as to 
call forth from your petitioners their most un- 
qualified disapprobation for the several reasons 
hereafter assigned. 1. On account of the un- 
due interference with parochial rights. 2. 
The awards made by the official referees 
wherein those acquitted of error should be 
eondemned in cost. 3. The fees demanded 
by the district surveyor. And 4. The litigious 
interference on the part of such district sur- 
veyors ; and praying for a total repeal of the 
Act. It was then resolved to adopt this as 
a form of petition to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and a commitice of fifteen gentlemen 
was appointed to watch proceedings. 

A subscription was proposed and liberally 
responded to. A number of written com- 
plaints were received, copies of which have 
since come into our hands; they all relate to 
matters of the most trifling description (pig- 
styes, chimney-tops, and sheds), however 
harassing they may have been to the parties 
concerned, and reflect more on the conduct of 
the district surveyor than on the Act. 

On the same day, a meeting was held at 
Woolwich, when various resolutions were 
passed, and a petition agreed upon, praying for 
the total repeal of the Act. These resolutions 
will be found in our advertising columns. 


=== 


THE FINE ARTS AND ROYAL PATRONAGE 
IN BAVARIA. 


FROM NOTES IN AN ARTIST’S SKETCH-BOOK. 





Rome, Sept. 1844.— The Italians of the 
present time have a considerable portion of 
talent, and great skill in the performance of 
fresco painting; several Germans have also 
we iginge: works of some merit in that style, 

ut not equal to those of Copalti, and these, 
as might be expected, are, however skilful in 
the mastery of the materials, not to compare 
with the great old masters. After spending 
the dayin contemplation of Raffaelle’s and other 
magnificent works at the Vatican, I called on 
an artist (Fierone): he possesses two colossal 
heads of children, by Corregio, which struck 
me more forcibly with the power of fresco to 
give a perfect representation of nature, than 
any thing I had seen. Again and again I 
have repeatedly visited the Corregios at Fio- 
rone’s, and with increased admiration. They 
have been varnished, which takes from them 
the peculiar advantage that frescos ess of 
being seen in any light, but surely their depth 
and richness partly Second on it. Generall 
the frescos of Titian and Corregio excel all 
others in depth and rich mellow effect. A 
Cupid, by Dominichino, in the old palace near 
the Torteroga, or Jews’ quarter, is however 
extremely beautiful, but Titian’s St. Christo- 
pher has unequalled power. 

Oct. 8th.— Arrived at Munich at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. Half the town exhibits a good 
many gabled houses of the 15th century, with 
carved doors, windows, and knockers, but very 
inferior to Neuremberg ; the other portion of 
Manieh is modern and tame, by no means 
splendid. In the Hoff-garden saw, under a 
sort of loggia, a number of frescos, much too 
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oor to be by any eminent artists. I have since 
earned the truth, and found Kaulbach ashamed 
of his portion of them: he has abandoned 
fresco.. Exhibition of modern pictures (Art- 
Union) open; great deal of cleverness, but not 
even an attempt, above landscape and domestic 
scenes, Surprised to find a total absence of 
that imitation of the early Italian tempera 
painters, that ethereal quaintness, which I had 
understood the German artists of Munich to 
be remarkable for. 
9th.—W ent to the Pinacotheca. The-build- 
ing, which is a fine, large, well- proportioned 
edifice, standing alone outside the town, in- 
spired me with feelings of respect for the king 
or country who thought.so worthily of the ast. 
It is entirely consecrated to works by old 
masters; but the splendour of the building 


-inereases the astonishment and disappointment 


experienced, on contemplation of an over- 
whelming number of bad.and mediocre pic- 
tures in the collection, out of all proportion to 
the very few fine ones. The injudicious 
arrangement of these bright exceptions in 
regard to their perspective ; the great import- 
ance attached to the works of Rubens, beyond 
all others, in a town where colouring 1s so 
little understood, and especially for numerous 
sketches quite unworthy the reputation of the 
artist, and disgraceful to those who placed 
them there ; the entire want of arrangement of 
the different schools, as illustrative of the pro- 
gress of art; the various instances of many 
daubs by the same hand, wheu one only as an 
illustration of the state of art might have been, 
and on that pretext alone, excusable, enforced 
on my mind a sad truth in regard to the taste 
of a court so renowned for its munificence. 
I felt it immediately influence me in reference 
to the tone and capacity of the artists about 
the court. .If the object of a national gallery 
of pictures is to assist in awaking, and in giving 
a right direction to the moral perceptions of 
the people; to supply the student with the 
rinciples that led to the greatest achievements 
in art; to form his taste and excite his emula- 
tion, whilst it directs the matured artist, like 
a finger-post on the direct road which he is to 
tread,—if these are the objects of a national 
gallery, this of Munich is a miserable failure. 
Visited also the Basilica, an unfinished church 
in the. Byzantine style of architecture. The 
decorations in fresco are by Hesse and his 
pupils, and represent St. Boniface. They oc- 
cupy two sides of the building above the 
columns. - The composition of some of the 
compartments is good; the colouring is poor, 
sickly, and yet inharmonious; the drawing is 
seldom true, and never Of @ high character ; 
there is no attempt, at effect of light and shade, 
and, consequently, the pictures are all flat and 
ineffective. Some of the medallions, in simple 
black and white, that intervene between the 
ictures, are pleasing. The ornamental part 
is much better than the fresco subjects, though 
from the choice of faint, ek avers, te 
design is nearly lost in the feeble effect. _ It 
appears as though the pepper and salt, blue 
with white, which constitute the national or 
royal colours, were made imperatively to con- 
trol the taste of eyery artist. The sickly 
combination is to be fonnd all through their 
decorations, not only in public offices and 
buildings, but even in private residences, and 
certainly influences their frescos as far as I 
have yet seen. 
10th.—V isited this morning the Glyptotheca. 
We were hurried so rapidly through, that little 
beyond a general notion of the arrangement 
could be obtained. In that respect it appears 
to be more satisfactory than the Pinacotheca, 
more according to historical truth, and in much 
better taste. The building seemed admirabl 
adapted to its purpose, and the coup d’ceil 
of some of the rooms, was quite in accordance 
with the tone of thought and feeling excited 
by the sculpture. 
1]th.—Rain all the morning. At noon went 
to the Royal Palace, and saw Schnorr’s illus- 
trations of the great national poem. He was 
working at one of his frescos. He speaks but 
little Italian. . As fresco painting admits of no 
delay, he proceeded with bis work in my pre- 
sence. His palettes, of which he had many, 
were of tin; he worked timidly, but carefully. 
He appeared to have merely washed. in the 
local colour, and. was modelling it thinly out ; 
the appearance of what he had done was a 
op ue, and dirty, particularly the flesh; that 
of the men a dirty brick-dust, that of the 





women chalky; to talk of, execution would 
be a waste oftime. The poorest of the modern 
Roman fresco painters is very superior to the 
best I have seen in Munich in that material. 
Whatever the capacity of the artist may be for 
sentiment, character, and expression, with so 
little mastery of the material, he cannot paint 
them.. The two compositions, one on either 
side of the door of the first room, are rather 
prettily conceived, especially that of the lady 
with the hawk, resting on the departing 


knight, but the faces are insipid and ignoble, 


whilst the drawing is clumsy and incorrect. 
I see nothing yet in Munich to induce me to 
think that the Germans understand the prin- 
ciple of fresco painting, except Rothman’s fine 
landscupe. At 3 o'clock went to the Royal Pa- 
lace, to see the decorations of the apartments ; 
had, from a side passage, a good view of the 
grand staircase ; it is a double flight of broad 
marble steps, terminating in one wide central 
staircase, with marble balustrades, Three 
sides are architecturally like the Loggia of Raf- 
faelle at the Vatican; the columns are Ionic. 
Perhaps a more fortunate architectural com- 
bination could not have occurred for the dis- 
play of pictorial talent. A large well-lighted 
square of noble proportions, with thirteen 
cupolas, but the painted decorations are so 
tawdry and frumpery, that they would disgrace 
a toy-shop, end it claims notice only as an in- 
stance of a noble structure destroyed by the 
bad taste of the decorator; and that at Munich! 
After waiting about an hour, we at length 
entered with the rush. The rapidity with 
which we were led through so many rooms 
allowed no opportunity of minute criticism. 
The impression on my mind at this moment is, 
that an endless glare of tawdry ornament, in 
which pepper and salt is mixed with tinsel, 
pervades every part. Caryatidz are disfigured 
by having their legs and arms painted flesh 
colour, and their cheeks highly daubed with 
red ; their hair is gilt, and their draperies are 
blue and white. In Schnorr’s enormous battle 
pieces, I could discover no point of interest, 
no touching episode ; the colouring is very gay, 
and being in encaustic, the surface is shiny 
and looks waxy. But this artist.and his pupils 
have much greater power over the encaustic 
materials, than they have over those of fresco. 
With the faults of oil-painting, it evidently 
possesses also its merits, liquidness, depth, and 
transparency, and J am told that it works freely, 
and drys so fast, as to allow painting over three 
or four times a day. But these peculiarities 
remind me again of the surpassing beauty of 
Fierone’s Corregio under a varnish. Cannot 
we obtain richness and depth without the glare 
of reflection? In these encaustics, the waxi- 
ness of the surface on every object, horses, 
cloaks, flesh, &c., is very objectionable, As 
works of art, these battle-pieces evince a de- 
cidedly bad taste; they are'showy and mere- 
tricious in colour, without .a particle of that 
individuality that characterizes the student of 
nature. I have not seen any of his cartoons. 
There are, however, two rooms in the palace 
that pleased me much, from the novelty and 
taste displayed. Portraits of ladies, friends 
of the king, in massive gold frames, are placed 
at equal distances on an ample ground of dee 
maroon scagliola, with nothing to disturb the 
striking effect. Among the ladies here re- 
presented, are several of the English aristo- 
cracy among foreign ballet-dancers. How 
different is the ball-room from the portrait 
rooms; instead of the noble simplicity and 
beauty, it is trumpery to an extraordinary de- 
gree. How could Schwanthaler, the eminent 
sculptor, allow. his bassi-relievi to have their 
faces and hands daubed with red paint, and 
their draperies disfigured with the eterna 
pepper and salt blue and white. : 
he throne-room has an imposing look from 
the bronze gilt statues in armour around it; 
and the throne is very fine, and so is the size 
of the room, but the style of ornament is not 
in chargeter: it is too trivial for the object of 
the room, and destroys the grandeur we should 
expect from the statues. Schnorr’s encaustics 
oceupy three large rooms. That in which 
Schwanthaler’s bassi-relievi are painted red, | 
blue, and white (the ball-room), is so spoiled | 
pt — Strauss.. The throne-room is the work 
of Schwanthaler. The portrait-rooms, deco-— 
rated, or a ’ by the architect, Steiler. Cor- 
nelius has nothing in Munich to cotipare with | 
his early frescos at Rome, in the house called 
the Tiempeto, on the Monte Pinccio, where | 





it is said Salvator Rosa once resided, and next 
to that occupied at the same foried by Claude 
Lorraine. “Those in the Glyptothées, and 
his great work, “ The Last Judgment,” in the 
Ludwig Kirche, are onlyremarkable forextreme 
boldness. Upon the whole, the works executed 
here, as well as those under royal commission, 
as those in the annual exhibition, are devoid 
of the spirituality of Overbeck, and two or 
three other Germans at Rome. And how in. 
ferior to Brunoff, te Russian, who, whilst at 
Rome, more than rivalled them by his im. 
mense but grand figure of Christ in the garden, 
and his still more nagar So Moses amidst the 
lague of serpents. Let us hope that the 
: ponienit his sovereign will not palsy Corne- 
ius’s powers, as that of the King of Bavaria 
has, by directing, neutralized the energies of 
the German artists. 
12ch.—From various conversations among 
them, I find general. regret prevail among 
the artists of Munich. The king’s impatience 
to have his intentions carried out in his life- 
time, allows no time to study the subject or 
composition, none for improvement. For ever 
at their back, urging “pee they have ceased 
to reflect and study. Kaulbach alone is not a 
slave to royal impatience; be follows his own 
feeling. “The Battle of the Huns” is his 
lofty production, and very fine ; but his extra- 
ordinary talent is more peculiarly in humorous 
satire. “The Renegade Fox” is too witty 
for royal patronage, but unequalled by living 
Europe: it will in future ages rank in its way 
with the graphic characteristics of Hogarth. 
Sometimes, in favour, he paints for the king, 
at others, he looks to the people for approba- 
tion and remuneration. ‘This would be more 
extensive if royal patronage was less active. 





= 
CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM ON ART. 


The 4rt- Union Journal, in accordance with 
the spirit of its endeavours to promote the in- 
fluence of the fine arts, has lately devoted much 
of its space to illustrations of ornamental and 
decorative art. There is no direction in which 
it is more desirable to extend the ascendancy 
of taste, than that which tends to beauty of 
form in articles of common use. ‘he most 
fortunate epochs in the history of the higher 
arts, were precisely those in which their influ- 
ence was reflected upon the arts, which minister 
to ordinary wants. The same men, who were 
greatest at the easel or the marble, were like- 
Wise eminent in decorative and ornamental 
art. The legitimate scope of art embraces a 
wider field than many have hitherto considered ; 
it includes the encode of rooms, in the 
walls and ceilings; the designs of furniture, 
curtains, and carpets ; of porcelain, glass, iron- 
work, indeed of every thing having form or 
outline. It ¢puld hardly have been supposed, 
with such brilliant examples as the history of 
art affords, that any modern architect, sculptor, 
or painter would consider sach branches in- 
consistent with, or derogating from ‘his main 
pursuit. Yet strange as it may appear, such 
seems to be the case. Common as it was once 
for one individual to understand and practise 
the three branches of high art, in all their sub- 
divisions, there are now none, whose know- 
ledge is so comprehensive, and few, who prac- 
tise in pay doetee, ornamental and decorative 
design, ith such views, we cannot but look 
with pleasure on any attempt in the right 
direction, especially when the duty is per- 
formed, as in the journal above aluried 10, 
generally with great ability. 

{n the matter of any critique, likely to have 
an influence to a great extent diddctic, it is 





| very vere: f to guard against any misunder- 
t 


standing of the writer's opinions. Whether 
the impression, we have received, be due to the 
difficulties of explanation in a confined space, 
and with diagrams to a small scale, or whether 
the opinions themselves are erroneous, we 
will not here examine, our object being rather 
to serve than to injure a journal, in which we 
see so much to applaud, and which we feel 
to be a powerfal auxiliary in a good cause. 
The main point then, to which we would direct 
attention, is, that sufficient distinction, we 
consider, is not drawn between the edpying of 
nature, and the adaptation ‘and union of its 
forms with the graces of art. That Nature 
though the best school of art, is not the object 
for servile imitation has been dwelt upon by 
every writer upon taste, and we need not go 
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far to prove this admitted canon. If the per- 
feetion of skill in any work is of the cha- 
racter to deceive the eye, the main aim of art 
is lost, which is not to call for admiration when 
that has previously been given, or for disgust 
at the discovery of a deception, but to keep in 
view the producer of the work, and the varia- 
tions whieh art is ye of effecting upon a 
familiar type. In the beautiful group, the 
monument to Mrs, Warren, by Westma- 
cott, in Westminster Abbey, the first object 
that arrests the attention is not the dejected 
look of the mother, or the skilful modelling of 
the head and limbs, but the sackcloth covering, 
in which every thread is represented. S 
wood-carving, the only successful subjects 
would-be such as were of wood, as branches 
of trees. It may, therefore, be often requisite 
to keep below what is peseeeery for accurate 
imitation. An opposite would raise 
Madame Tussaud’s fi casgyé Ee those of 
Flaxman. Were we Secifous to specify the 
muin requirements in a good.work of art, 
we might venture to say—the reminiscence of 
some familiar type, with whose details the de- 
signer was conversant, united with the most 
indisputable evidence af artistic skill. ‘The 
most beautiful works of Gibbons themselves 
cluim our admiration for a quality, which is 
second to that of high art, an art, which is 
rather that of the hands than of the head. It is 
wonderful, that feathers and foliage could be 
so expressed in wood; it would be still more 
wonderfal if in iron. But true art does not 
thus vary by a change of vehicle, unless that be 
made the motive of the treatment, and what is 
fitted to one material be copied in another ; 
the basest material and the richest are alike 
capable of its most noble efforts. 

The type, in objects of useful and ornamental, 
is less readily explained than in thuse of fine 
art, and may be considered to be rather an em- 
bodiment. of the principle of utility. Con- 
sequently the forms of those objects must always 
be such, as it is at once evident are best fitted 
for the main end. ‘The forms-of nature, and 
the rales of art, are rather the matters en- 
grafted upon this principle, than obvious in the 
design. The useful end should be completely 
fulfilled, and without danger of misconception. 
In illustration of this, we refer to the letter 
from Paris, in which are some remarks on the 
forms of letter clips. . Though the hand is con- 
sidered by the writer an improvement upon 
the first design, it is in fact very inferior for 
the use of the clip. Any one who makes trial 
of the two, will find this the ease, therefore 
every future design should vary in no degree 
from that, which completely answers the object, 
in any point which may interfere with that end. 

We cannot but admire many of the objects, 
depicted in late numbers of the journal. They 
are great steps in advance, in the application 
of design to matters of utility, and well de- 
served the notice they received. But it seems 
to us, that something more is required in a 
journal of art than a mere retrospect of im- 
provements, however much this review may 
extend the good influence. It should be the 
aim of the reviewer to direct towards the 
real end of art, and to shew in what forms, it is 
capable of affording the largest amount of sa- 
tisfaction.: Much may have been produced, 
worthy of our praise, but the first object should 
be to turn the stream through the proper 
channel, Al! mermaids, which turn out to be 
taper stands, flowers which are curtain holders, 
and bunches of leaves, which are jugs, cande- 
jabra, or hat pegs, we take to originate from 
entirely erroneous views. Such mistakes 
avoided, and we have little doubt that art is 
capable of a much wider range, and will afford 
more gratifying impressions, 

Another - point for notice is that very 
common ‘idea, which always expresses dis- 

roval of a design, because it brings to some- 
body's mind an offensive object. We believe 
we could point out several instances in the 
same ‘journal, but confine ourselves to the 
remarks on: bell-pulls, which are objected to 
in two places, apparently from no other reason 
than that the writer has discovered them to 
be like hangman's nooses. Not having seen 
that description of cordage, we cannot say 
that it is at ell like-any thing we may chance 
to. run our head against, neither ean we see 
why such an idea should have caught the head 
of the-eritic. Were we at pains to find similar 
resemblances, we - might discover them’ in 
objects the most beautiful, and consonant with 


our ideas of taste. The bell-pull may in many 
cases be more appropriate than the bett-hevecs 
and certainly, omitting the writer’s condemna- 
tion, seems to be more capable of enrichment. 
We do not mean, that anything to which there 
is a natural repugnance should be needlessly 
imitated, but with a work of art, as a dog, a 
“ bad name ”’ has a synonymous meaning. 

In continuation, we think that too high a 
merit has been aseribed to the works of Birm- 
ingham manufacture. These are precisely 
what an illustration on a small scale is liable 
to flatter. The drawing does not shew all the 
deficiencies in relief and ander-cutting, which 
are characteristic of almost every thing, 
that Birmingham produces. We have seen, 
exhibited as triamphs of skill, works which an 
artist of the middle ages would have been 
ashamed to own, so wanting were they in that, 
in which easting fails. 
such patterns as would “ draw,” and few manu- 
facturers have an idea of any thing better.— We 
dissent from the great praise of the process 
of “wood-carving” by burning, because it 
fails in a like point to that just mentioned. 
Unless the process has received some recent 
improvement, it is not able to execute any 
under-cutting, and these parts have all to be 
completed by hand. Consequently, as in Bir- 
mingham work, such designs are liable to be 
chosen, as do not require that addition to the 
expense. It is also right to say, that, though 
the cost may be moderate in works which have 
to be multiplied, where variety is the object, 
the difference between it and carving by hand 
is less considerable.—We might extend our 
comments on such matters as chimneys, which 
we think “ were” not “ such eyesores in archi- 
tecture,” and in which modern improvements 
—to wit, cowls and chimney-pots —do not 
“gratify our taste;’’ but we have arene 
attained our object, which was to call the at- 
tention of the able writer in the journal 
in question to the views, which we have en- 
deavoured to advocate. E. H. 








CHAUCER’S TOMB IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY—ITS PRESENT STATE. 

Six,—On the 25th of August, last year, I 
sent a letter to The Times, a copy of which I 
intend to subjoin to this, respecting the pre- 
sent dilapidated state of Chaucer’s tomb, in 
Westminster Abbey. The subject has since 
been noticed in some of the weekly papers, 
The Pictorial Times and others. In the 
earnest hope that something will be done, I 
am induced to forward you an account of 
its present defaced condition (to which allu- 
sion is made in Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke’s 
edition of this great poet’s works), and a copy 
of the original inscriptions on it, now tlegible. 

It does seem a reflection upon us as English- 
men, to allow the tomb of the father of our 
verse to be so obscure and unknown, as that few 
persons know where to look for it when visit- 
ing the Abbey, and it is only by the vergers 
having chalked over the letters “ Galfridus 
Chaucer,’ that we can tell, when walking 
round Poet’s-corner, that we are close to the 
poet’s grave. I am quite sure that this very 
interesting subject has only to be properly 
placed before the public, to. secure immediate 
practical attention to it. For midst the rush 
of railway plans, prospective or perfected, the 
conflictive interest in the corn law question, 
or the very interesting events in the recent 
strife on the Satlej, stll some few moments 
may be found, and perhaps a trifle shared for 
an object like this, which will do honour to 
our better feelings, by shewing our respect for 
departed greatness, —for the venerable patri- 
arch of English poetry. 

The present monument was erected by Mr. 
Nicholas Brigham, of Oxford, in the year 1556, 
a gentleman. who enthusiastically honoured 
the memory of the poet. Upon the monument 
he caused Chaucer’s portrait to be painted 
from that which was in Occleve, his scholars’ 
book, and added the inscription, the whole of 
which is now obliterated :— 


Qui fuit Anglorum Vates ter maximus olim, 
Gatrripvs Cuavcer, conditur hoc tumulo, 

Annum si queras domini, si tempora mortis, 
Ecce nots subsunt, quee tibi cuncta notant. 

25 Octobris 1400. 
/Erumnarum requies Mors. 
N. Brigham hos fecit musarum nomine sumptus, 
1556. 





They were, in fact,’ 
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Translation. 

He who was the most eminent of English poets 
—Geoffrey Chaucer, lies beneath this tomb; if you 
require the term of his life and the year, the record 
is subscribed which will inform you all. 

25 October, 1400. 
; Death is the repose of sorrow. 

N. Brigham placed these in the name of the Muses 
at his own cost, 1556. 


Around the edge of the tomb verses are said 
to have been inscribed, now also obliterated, 
to the following effect :-— 


Should you inquire who I was, mayhap Fame 
will instruct you, but if Fame refuse (since the 
glory of this world passeth away), read this me- 
morial. 

Now this we cannot do, for in its present 
state it is unintelligible, and worn away from 
age; and we may not inaptly quote from an 
adjoining epitaph to a brother bard, Drayton, 
respecting it :— 


‘* And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of his name, 
His name, which cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee !’’ 


Trusting your readers will pardon the length 
of this statement, and though it be descriptive 
of a dusky, ancient, and almost forgotten 
tomb, yet if it meet fit audience, though few, 
and cause some sympathy to be felt towards 
the memory of one of the fathers of our 
literature, whose works have only to be read 
and studied to be admired, my time will not 
have been idly or uselessly spent, but an end, 
and that a good one, will have been accom- 
plished. Leaving these suggestions to be more 
ably and practically followed up by other hands, 
I have great pleasure in forwarding them, in 
the humble hope of their ultimate suceess, and 
subscribe myself, your obedient servant, 

Samu. SuepruHerp, F.S.A. 

March 6, 1846. 





The following is the communication re- 
ferred to :— 

Sir,—Your columns are ever open to the 
advocates of propriety, and on no occasion 
have you been back ward to honour the departed 
greatness of the earth. The subject of the 
following few lines is, then, to'stir up the minds 
of some.of your readers, and the public gene- 
rally, to the present dilapidated state of 
Chaucer’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, indeed 
such is its present condition, that the name of 
the father of English poetry can only be deci- 
phered by the assistance of a tracing in chalk 
over the letters. Thus few persons are aware 
when loitering through Poet’s-corner, that 
they are treading over the ashes of one whose 
memory ought to be respected by all his coun- 
trymen ; and foreigners visiting Engiand must 
feel surprise in viewing the ruinous appearance 
of the grave of our oldest English poet. 
Were the tomb only repaired in some degree, 
that is, cleaned, and a slab of marble inserted 
in the wall with the old inscription, which is 
extant, cut neatly upon it, this would be some- 
thing, and might be done at but a trifling cost. 
Many would subscribe to such a good work, 
and if it were done publicly,more than enough 
would soon be raised. The shilling of the 
admiring peasant or artisanshould be accepted 
for such a purpose, with the larger donation 
of the more affluent, but still poet-loving indi- 
vidual. 

The tomb of Edmund Spenser was “ re- 
stored by private subscription in 1778.” Shall 
we feel less alive than our forefathers seventy 
years ago, to the claims which these fathers 
of verse have upon our loving and respectful 
memory? The tomb. of the great father of 
poetry was erected by N. Brigham, who in the 
year 1556, “in the name of the Muses,” placed 
the present inscription (now by the hand of 
all devouring time rendered almost illegible). 
Let us then entertain a hope that very shortly, 
in these days of light and knowledge, some 
respect will be shewn. to the mighty dead, 
and that the author of the Can ry Tales 
will not be suffered to lie in a spot unmarked, 
and with scarcely his name discernible, except 
by some inquiring antiquary. Let us-then in 
this imitate the excellent feelings of our con- 
tinental neighbours, who treasure up with the 
most saered love the tombs, inscriptions, &c., 
relating to their poets and statesmen. Let us 
then be able when walking h the beauti- 
ful minster, to point our children to the place 
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where repose the ashes of our great English 
poet, whose lovely tale of the patience of 
Griselda has often drawn tears from our 
eyes. Leaving these remarks to be followed 
up practically by others better able to advocate 
the subject, I subscribe myself, 


A RaMBLerR amMone THE Tomes. 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Project of the Great Paris Canal.— Mr. 
Arago’s Plan:—'The idea of connecting Paris 
with the ocean by way of canalizing the Seine, 
is of no very recent date, but seems now to be 
near its realization. As far as the French 
capital is concerned, the canal there has two 
diferent aims to attain—the putting on board, 
and landing of merchandise, and as a means of 
transit. Mr. Arago’s opinion, stated in the 
Lower House, is this: ‘“‘ The navigation of the 
Seine downwards, is certainly the most impor- 
tant; which, however, is fraught with danger 
between the Pont Notre Dame and Pont au 
Change. The rapidity of the river is great 
here, and by a strange distraction of the engi- 
neer and architect, the arch for vessels passing 
in the former is just opposite a pillar of the 
latter. This inconvenience in the way of 
traffic, must, with others, be remedied. Mr. 
Arago thinks, that the works to be executed 
should embrace both arms of the Seine. His 
plan is to bar the river near the Pont Neuf, 
sufficiently bigh for the objects of navigation, 
and to establish at the same point an engine 
for distributing the waters of the Seine all over 
the town. This engine would have a 4,000 
horse power, because this is really the force 
of the river at this point. This would be 
effected by means of turbines placed longitudi- 
nally. Thus you will obtain 10,000 inches of 
fountain water daily, ever available for the 
highest quarters of the town: This would, there- 
fore, according to present prices, yield an in- 
come of 330 millions franes annually, of which 
the costs of the engine might be deducted. But 
this engine works twenty-four hours a day, 
and pogsining no sustenance, the price of water 
could be decreased by 170 per cent. of the 
present price. He also, like Mr. Lamartine, 
demanded a plenty of cheapwater forthe people. 
By this plan, also, all the fosses of the forti- 
fications could be filled with water in three 
days.” — Journal des Débats. 

New Moving Power.—A new machine has 
been viewed by a commission of the Institute. 
The inventor is Mr. Trembley, and the ex- 
paoeete were meade in *he ateliers of Mr. 

hilippe. Mr. T, employs, for obtaining rota- 
tory motion, two combined engines; one 
moved by steam (of water), and the other by 
steam of ether. ‘Lhe second engine does not 
work but by the aid of the first—thus: the 
steam, after having passed the cylinders of the 
first engine, is conducted at its issuing point 
into the water-proof chape of a vessel con- 
taining sulphuric ether—which, at the same 
time, is the generating cause of the vapour of 
ether, and the condenser of the steam; the 
heat of the latter being sufficient for develop- 
ing the vapour of eth 
second engine. On escaping from this, the 
vapours of ether goes to the condensator placed 
in cold water; it becomes there condensed 
with as little delay as it took to formit. An 
extracting pemp, brings back to, and aliments, 
the generator, the ether liquified by this refrige- 
ration. Thus, the process reeommences with 
the same ether, which, during the whole opera- 
tion, is preserved just the same as the water 
and steam. The quantity which escapes is 
very small, and this has becn most difficult to 
overcome, The advantages of this engine are 

—a saving of 50 per cent, in fuel, as it suffices 
to heat one engine for making both work. The 
expense of ether is null. The engine occupies 
much less space and weighs less than others. 
It produces distilled water, which returns con- 
stantly to the boiler, and thus will prevent the 
destructive ts of sea-water on the iron 
sheets of the boiler, By saving the quantity 
of fael, the » and weight it occupies in 
vessels are also to be taken into account, all 
which combined, will make it (in every re- 
spect) an improvement on the present steam- 
engines.—Journal des Travaux Publics. 
Reconstruction of the Viaduct of Barentin.— 
These works are carried on with prodigious 
activity. The masses of ruins have been re- 


er, which moves the | 





moved as by enchantment, and the new scaffold- 
ing is y all ready for raising again this 
aérial road. For the last month, seven or 
eight hundred labourers have been daily ems 
ployed in merely clearing off the débris.— 

Signe of the Times. Hamburg.—A few 
days ago, a large newly ewecuted warehouse on 
the canal, near the great Burstah, fell down 
with a great crash, The owner contends, that 
this has been caused by some particular orders 
emanated from the building authorities (Bau- 
behérde), and claims damages, as well as the 
merchants, who had placed goods in it. 

Bursting of a Gasometer at Berlin.—The 
English Gas Company of that city have sus- 
tained a great loss of late, by the bursting of 
one of their ge ang gasometers, which they 
had imported from this country. On being 
filled, it burst, and is totally useless, This 
untoward accident has, naturally, stimulated 
ithe other companies of Berlin, who go on 
‘energetically with their buildings and engines. 
— Hamburg Paper. 

The Railway Communication between Vienna 
and Prague—has been interrupted by the fall- 
ing in of a viaduct, which calamity is ascribed 
to the too great haste and precipitation with 
which this line has been constructed. 

The Pont de la Tournelle, at Paris, near 
the Lntrepét des Vins—is at — the scene 
of great improvements. he public road 
will be enlarged about three feet by the foot- 
paths being more expanded. This is done by 
arches of east-iron supported by the pillars 
of the bridge, whose starlings have been 
already extended to the new line. The ap- 
proaches to the bridge are to be protected on 
the side du Mail by strong parapets. The 
great rise, which hitherto made its approaches 
difficult for earriages, will be cut down, and 
works similar to those of the Pont Royal make 
the whole environs more comfortable for 
traffic and passage. 

The Chapel of Louis VII. at Carthage— 
Monumentalizing of the Globe.—T his structure, 
commemorating the landing of the French 
king in Afriea, has been completed by orders 
and expense of Government—one of the few 
modern monuments on the Mediterranean 
shores of Africa. Mr. Charles Jourdain, ar- 
chitect to the king of the French, at Tunis, 
laid the plans and drawings before H. M. at 
St. Cloud. The chapel is erected in the 
Gothic style, and is connected with the other 
buildings by evionnades. They comprise the 
dwelling of the priest, a vestry, a hall of recep- 
tion for strangers, &c. The whole is encom- 
passed by a wall, and contains wn area of 100 
metres in diameter. If we take into account, 
that nearly at the same time a monument 
(lighthouse) is contemplated at Singapore (half 
the globe’s distance) to the late Mr. Hors- 
burgh, we may safely say, that the whole 
globe is beginning to be monwmentalized in 
some shape or other.— Aligemeine Zeitung. 

The French Academy of Arts at Athens— 
will be an important complement of the great 
French ‘ system of art instruction.” It will 
receive every year a certain number of 
pupils of the French Academy at Rome, who 
will thus be enabled to study in suecession the 
monuments of Greece. .The Government will, 
moreover, appoint a Paris professor of fine 
arts, to remain three years at Athens to direct 
the studies of the pupils, as has been hitherto 
the case with the French school of art at 
Rome. 

Final Decision about the Royal Library 
building at Paris.—The “ Administration of 
Fine Arts and Public Monuments” has come 
to the decision of cutting the difficulties and 
uncertainty hitherto attending the fate of this 
building, y enlarging the present locale— 
certainly, the plan most practical and tactical, 
Proposals have already been made to the pro- 
prietors of the houses in the Rue Vivienne 
and Colbert, adjacent to the present library, 
and the late treasury, for the purchase of their 
houses, which are to be pulled down for com- 
pletely isolating the Bibi . On part of 
the space thus acquired, the new additions are 
to be erected, As the present building towards 

Rue Richeliew demands a thorough repair, 
both works will be undertaken simultaneously. 
The interior also, will, for reason of the new 
constructions, undergo a great change, and 
several extensive tracts become affected to 
other purposes than they hitherto were. The 
expence of the works will be great, a 
which the purchases of property in the Rue 





Vivienne form a considerable item.— Le Con. 
stttutionnel, 

Erection of Large Public Schools at Paris, 
—The town-council have decided on the pur. 
chase of nearly the whole area of one of the 
lines of the Rue des Prétres, St. Germain 
L’Auxerrois, between the Place de |’ Ecole and 
that des Trois Maries. This space is destined 
for the building of new school-houses, which 
have become nec by the increase of po. 

lation. The widening of the street will also 
‘orm a better road for earri sand save them 
the delay of going up to Pont Neuf, The 
demolition of those pateh-bouses which cover 
this densely-populated district, has made great 
progress, and archeology will not mourn their 
demolition.—Journal des nein 4 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


THE Lytham branch of the Preston and 
Wyre Railway was opened for traffic on the 
16th ult. It diverges from the trank line near 
the Kirkham station, and is 4} miles in length. 
The Lytham station was erected by Messrs. 
Towers and Westall, of Fleetwood, from de- 
signs and under the superintendence of Mr, 
R. B. Rampling. The principal elevation 
abuts upon the Kirkham road, towards which 
it presents a fagade in the Roman Doric style, 
construeted pt vc of Longridge stone. It 
consists of a circular vestibule, about 18 feet 
in diameter, surrounded by pilasters support- 
ing a deeply-coffered dome, with stained glass 
dome-lights. On the right hand is a general 
waiting-room and the departure platform ; on 
the left is a waiting-room for ladies, and the 
arrival platform. e carriage station is 140 
feet long by 53 feet wide, and is eovered by a 
roof w ich excites attention. It consists 
of twelve arches of timber put together in 
segments, and secured by nuts and screws ; all 
the timber ends butting upon each other like 
the stones of an arch. These arches support 
2 usual roof ghee The Preston ramen 
of the 2lst ult. gives two engravings, one 
the departure ee of, the other 
of the principal elevation——The Court of 
Common Cvouncil last week determined upon 

titioning Parliament against the North 
Kent Railway (city yates yy : “— doe 
com e to earry their line jin 
the city over Soath wack bridge, and to erect 
a terminus at the end of Maiden-lane. Mr. Lott 
referred the court to the mass of deformity 
called into existence by the Blackwall Rail- 
way Company through allowing them to enter 
the city, and expressed a hope that every at- 
tempt to increase this evil would meet with a 
firm and powerful opposition.——A silver salver 
of the value of sixty guineas, has lately been 
presented by the direetors of the Norfolk Rail- 
way to Holland Thomas Birkett, Esq., for 
services gratuitously rendered in promotion of 
the company’s interests.——Mr. Carnegie, at 
the Cork and Bandon meeting a few days 
since, instanced an extravagant demand ' 
for compensation. Five thousand pounds 
was claimed for 2) acres, whilst the 
whole farm was worth only 2,500/ At the 
same meeting Mr. Smith spoke of one who 
wanted compensation for the injury which 
would be done to the milk of his cows by 
reason of the noise, steam, and smoke of the 
locomotives in their transit.——The number 
of passengers who have travelled on the Great 
Western line since its opening. on the 4th of 
June, 1838, to the 3lst of last December, 
amounts to 10,904,605. In 1838 the number 
was 264,644; in 1839, ; in 1840, 
1,024,217; in 1841, 1,541,656; in 1842, 
1,606,015; in 18 1,629,150; in 1844, 
1,791,272; in 1845, 2,441,255.——The open- 
ing of the Thames Junction line, a branch of the 
Eastern Counties, has been deferred for a few 
days in consequence of the incompleteness of 
the works connected with the large bridge 
over the Stratfurd-road.——T he first stone of 
the Skew-bri over the Grand Canal at 
Monasterevan, on the Great Southern and 
Western line, was laid on the 19h ult.—— 
Two of the five contracts on the Leeds and 
Thi line, which wore let to Mr. James Bray, 
are being prosecu him with t energy. 
The shake et 3 the ets in the 
Bram contract have all been commenced, 
and at those which have carried down to 
the level of the railway, the way is in pro- 
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three sets of men being employed. The total 


earth-work executed is upwards of 160,000 
cubic yards ; several bridges are in an advanced 
state, and some heavy culverts have been com- 
pleted. Active preparations are making, and 
a quantity of materials laid down for the viaduct 
over the river and valley of the Wharfe, so that 
this, the heaviest masonry on the line, will be in 
full progress in the course of a few weeks. 










A report nted to the Minister of Public 
Works ranve by I tot Mallet, who 
was appolited to examine the atmospheric 
railroads if} England, contains a @étailed 


statement comparative expense of the 
construction @f an ordinary railroad sefved by 
locomotives, @nd of one on the atmospheric 
principle. appears that for one kilometre 
of either system, the total amount is precisely 
the same, viz., 307,000 Franes, the only dif- 
ference is in the number and relative amounts 
of the items—A few nights since in the 
House of Cotfimons, Mr. F. Baring — 
the appointm@ht of one, whose sole @uty it 
should be to @fil the attention of railway com- 
mittees, to those points in which the public 
interest was @Oncerned, Mr. F, Maulé said, 
that there ; wany details ih these bits 
which required deep consideration befote the 
committee, Bat if they were unopposéd they 
generally esc@ped observation altogether, and 
if they were Opposed, then only such points as 
affected the iffterests of the respective parties 
were brought Wnder the consideration of the 
soon, an Me G. Clerk, in his a ca- 
acity, said, tht flicient attention was alread 
Girecsea to this pont by the Boart of Trade, 
A further portion of the Brighton and 
Chichester Line, viz., from Worthing to Leo- 








minster, has been opened during the present 
week. Leominster is about one mile and a 
half from Arundel, and about three from Little- 
hampton. The works on the remainder of 
the line are so forward, that the opening 
throughout is expected early in May.—~Mr. 
Dewick proposes in the Mechanics’ Magazine 
a simple contrivance for increasing the grip 
of railway wheels in wet weather. He says 
let there be a square hollow tube, made of iron, 
4 inches by 2 inches, about 1} foot high, 
placed perpendicularly over the driving wheels, 
which could be attached to the guard over the 
wheels, the tubes to have a moveable cover on 
the top, and open at the bottom shaped out to 
the circle of the wheels, the tube to be fixed 
to come close to the wheels, but not to touch 
them. Put into these tubes blocks of chalk, 
shaped to the tubes, to fit quite easy, to allow 
the chalk to fest on the wheels by its own 
weight ; but if this were found not sufficient, a 
weight could be placed on the top of the chalk 
to press it down more. By this means, the 
wheels would be kept constantly chalked, 
which would cause them to bite the rails quite 
as firmly as in dry weather.——At a recent 
meeting of the Trent Valley Railway Company, 
at Manchester, Mr. Edward Tootal announced 
the intention of the directors of the amalga- 
mated companies to have a telegraph laid 
down immediately from London to Liverpool, 
and from London to Manchester.——The Ely 
and Peterborough line is now in rapid pro- 
gress, and will be opened during the ensuing 
summer, probably in June. The contractors 
are Messrs. Grissel and Peto. Upon the line 
in question there are the enormous number of 
3,400 men employed, 700 waggons, 286 horses, 
and 4 locomotives.——-The Cork HLwaminer 
states, that one of the highest authorities in 
the country has given it as his opinion, that 
the Society for the Improvement of Ireland 
will, by judicious action, obtain from Govern- 
ment 3,000,0007. for completing Irish railways. 
-———Mr. Chadwick in a pamphlet just pub- 
lished “On the Moral and Physical Evils in 
Connection with Railway Works,” says, that 
the number of labouring men that were killed 
or wounded in the construction of the summit 
tunnel on the Sheffield and Manchester Line 
equals the proportionate casualties of a cam- 
paign or a severe battle. The losses in this 
work were more than 3 per cent. of killed and 
14 per cent. of wounded, while the deaths in four 
of our principal battles amounted to only 2°11 
per cent. of privates.—— Mr. Samuda in a re- 
port to the Directors of the London, Croydon, 
and Epsom Atmospheric Railway says, the fa- 
cilities of managing the apparatus—regulating 
the speed of the trains—vbtaining the power 
—exchanging the trains from locomotive to 
atmospheric traction—working a single at- 








mospheric line (and that in conjunction with 
and in continuation of a double locomotive rail- 
way )—have now practically been demonstrated 
to be in all cases equal to his expectations, 
and in some have surpassed the anticipations 
to whieh he gave expression.~——A report is 
current, that the broad gauge advocates 
intend to make a firm stand against the adop- 
tion of the recommendation of the commis- 
sioners which we lately published. ‘They state 
that P or Airy was a pto-broad gauger, 
Professor Barlow Was not impartial, and Sir 


F, Smith’s opinion is valueless ! 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Marcu 10th, 1846.—Sir John Rennie, pre- 
sident, in the chair. The paper of the evening 
was an “ Account of the drops used for the 
shipment of coals at Middlesbro’-on-Tees, with 
a description of the town and port of Middles- 
bro’,” by George Turnbull, M.I.C.E. The 
rapid rise of the town into commercial im- 
portance was treated of, and accounted, for 
chiefly by the fact of a branch having been 
constructed from the Stockton ahd Darlingtan 
Railway to Middlesbro’, which, as a port for 
shipping, possessed many advantages over 
Stockton. As an example of this increased 
importance, it was stated, that the quantity of 
coals sent down the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, and shipped at Stockton and Mid- 
dlesbro’, in 1825-26, wes 7,926 tons; and in 
1840-41 it had increased to the « tively 
immense amount of 498,092 tons. The hand- 
some manner in which the town was laid out 
and built, and its active manufactories, were 
also noticed. This commercial activity neces- 
sarily caused the want of a dock to be felt, and 
the present works were accordingly executed. 
The approach to the dock was stated to be by 
a channel of more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, which was kept open by sluicing; the 
entrance lock, built of stone, was ]32 feet long 
by 30 feet wide, and the area of the dock itself 
was about nine acres. 

The branch railway, diverging from the 
Stockton and Darlington line, terminates 
in ten double lines, leading to the ten coal- 
drops. The manner of working the drops 
was thus described: the loaded waggon is run 
on to a eradle or stage, which is arrested in a 
position immediately over the hatchway of the 
vessel to be loaded; it is then let down per- 
pendicularly, by means of counterbalance 
weights, and when it has nearly reached the 
deck of the vessel, the contents are dis- 
charged into the hold; the counterbalance 
weights then preponderate, and the empty 
waggon is raised to the level of the rails. At 
the ordinary rate of working, about want 
waggons can be discharged an hour by eac 
drop. 

ia a statement annexed to the paper it is 
mentioned, that in the year ending July lst, 
1845, 505,486 tons of coal were shipped by 
means of the ten drops here described. The 
cost of the drops was 7,300/.; the total outla 
for the whole works amounted to 122,000 
These works were designed by Mr. W. Cu- 
bitt, V.P.; Mr. G. Tarnbull being the acting 
engineer, és 

Mr. Siemen’s chronometric governor was 
exhibited, and after being explained to the 
meeting, its merits as a regulater of machinery 
were testified to by several gentlemen who had 
used it for corn and other mills, and it was 
acknowledged to be superior to the ordinary 
pendulum governor of Mr. Watt. 

Tuesday, March 17th, 1846, Sir John 
Rennie, president, in the chair. The paper 
read wus an essay “ On the relation between 
the velocity and the resistance encountered b 
hodies moving in fluids,” by J. M. Heppel. 
The author introduced his subject by demon- 
strating its scientific interest, and eulogizing 
the efforts of the illustrious men who have 
brought their energies to bear on it, from the 
time when Newton first turned his attention 
to that department of philosophy, to the more 
recent experiments of Palmer and Maeneill, 
published in the Transactions of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers ; and after apologizing 
for his apparent presumption in venturing to 
add any thing to a subject already so exten- 
sively investigated, he proceeded to observe 
that with the exception of the above-named 
researches of Palmer and Macneill, upon canal 





boats, all experiments have been made on 


bodies of too small dimensions. The commu- 
nication then noticed the importance of the 
properties of larger vessels being more clearly 
ascertained, and gave a formule for doing 
this, by observing the diminution of velocity 
of the bodies in a given time, when the motive 
power was withdrawn ; by this it would be as- 
certained whether any de cieney in speed arose 
from a defect in the constraetion of the vessel 
or Of the ing mach f. The follow- 
{hg eample was given: —If the vessel had 
been subjected to the action of a force equal 
to its whole weight, the amount of velocity de- 
stroyed in a second would have been 32 feet 
per second, therefore as the distance of 32 feet 
is to the observed loss of velocity in feet per 
second, so is the whole weight of the vessel, 
as shewn by its displacement to the force by 
which this loss of velocity has been se ie 
that is, the united resistance @f the water and 
the air, corresponding to the Velocity in ques- 
tion. 

The method forascertaining, ¢xperimeotally, 
this position, was thus deseribed. To the 
bewsprit of the vessel, sufficiently ahead to be 
Ott of the disturbed water, a small iron bracket 
sh@uld be attached, to suspend a slender rod, 
dipping at its lower extremity into the water, 
the part by which it hangs being a few inches 
below its upper end; upon the lower end 
betteath the water is a metal sphere, and to the 
upper end is attached a small éord, connected 
with a rectangular bent lever, the horizontal 
arm of which works against @ graduated are, 
| 86 divided, that when the slender rod is hang- 
ing vertically, the ship being at rest, it should 
be opposite zero on the are. When the ship 
is in motion, the sphere being acted upon by 
the resistance of the water, is forced from the 
perpendicular inwards towards the bow of the 
vessel ; the bent lever is drawn upwards by the 
cord, and marks on the are the amount of 
force exerted. By watching the variation of 
this in given times and under certain circum- 
stances, the diminuition of velocity, and con- 
sequently the retarding forces, can be accurately 
ascertained. 








METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION 


FOR IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF THE INDUS- 
TRIOUS CLASSES. 


Ir appears from the report of the committee, 
read at a general meeting of the members, re- 
oony held, that only 1,000 out of 4,000 pro- 
posed shares, are yet subscribed for, although 
the charter bears date, October, 1845. 

The object of the society is an admirable 
one :—namely, to erect more healthy and more 
convenient houses for the labourer and artisan ; 
and to offer such improved dwellings to these 
and similar classes at no higher rent than 
they pay for the inferior and unhealthy houses 
which they at present occupy. Whether, how- 
ever, the society will fully carry out this inten- 
tion, seemed to us doubtful at the time the 
scheme was first propounded, and we are 
bound to say, seems so still. 

When applying for a charter which was 
considered necessary, “It was stated to the 
Government that while on the one band the 
essential principle of the association is that of 
self-support, and that the founders of it must 
regard theit scheme as a faifure if it does not 
return a fair profit on the capital employed ; 
yet that, on the other hand, it was not their 
design to set on foot a money-getting specula- 
tion; that their object, though not charitable, 
in the common acceptation of the term, was 
philanthropic and national, and that it was 
their desire that the profits, after the payment 
of a moderate rate of interest, instead of goin 
to increase the amount of the dividend, shoul 
be applied to the extension of the plan.” This 
moderate rate of interest was fixed at 5 per 
cent., and we feared from that and other 
symptoms, that it tould be chiefly regarded 
as a “ money-getting speculation.” The fact 
that, notwithstanding constant advertisements 
(which must have swallowed up a tolerably 
large sum of money), so little advance has 
been made, shews that the publie are some- 
what doubtful on the matter. The mere 
money-getter has better ways of employing 
his capital, the philanthropic and those really 
anxious to improve the dwellings of the work- 
ing classes are, like ws, not quite satisfied w'th 





the general arrangements. 
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Elevation. Pupil’s Desks. Section,a—b.——ss*FFig 2. 



























LABORATORY FOR PRACTICAL AA. Sand baths 








64: Send a <Deguene seteey 36 feet | The flues are constructed with Moon’s eir- 
i @ CHEMISTRY, CAL Slab for stove S Graduated furnaces | CUlar bricks. ' 
j AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. DDD Drains N © Washing and coat room We have only further to say, that the works 
aa Fic Koa Ee hs Store and steward’s | were commenced in September last ; that the 
Tae importance of the study of practical boratory and apart- P © Weighing and book- | pupils took possession of the new building in 
ee. chemistry appears to be making itself felt, and |, = en RRR Pupils’ desks the beginning of January, and that all the er- 
arrangements are in progress in various quar- | 111 Glass cases T Tron staircase, and rangements appear to answer their intended 
J ters to afford increased facilities for it. Labora- * — Boiler UU Drawers purpose exceedingly well. 
t tories will be required, and we therefore think | Fig. 2, shews the construction of the > sand aiden 
: it will be useful to place before our readers | desks in the centre of the room, where there 












some particulars of that which Professor | are twelve back to back; there are twelve New Barnacks at Woouwica. — The 
Donaldson has recently completed, in con- | others against the walls. Gas is laid on to | whole of the brickwork of the Royal Marine 
a junction with the newly-sppciptne professor | each division, with an elastic tube and burner | Barracks capable of accommodating upwards 
: of practical chemistry, Mr. George Fownes, at | (ased to heat as well as light); water is also | of 1,000 men, with residences for their officers, 
University College, London. laid on with a small tap to each. Behind the | has been erected, and it is expected will be 
The annexed engraving, fig, 1, shews the | several divisions an nir-shaft is formed; it is | fally completed within three months from’ the 
‘ plan of the laboratory (F) and adjoining apart- | carried down to the floor at one end and con- | Ist. inst. The floors are formed of large flug- 
{ ments. The former is a bandsome room 52 | tinued by a shaft under the floor to supply the | stones adjoining the fire-places, and the other 
A feet 5 in. long, 20 feet wide, and about 23 | furnaces, which necessarily have the ¢ of | parts of asphalte on a concrete foundation. 
feet high to the underside of the ridge. The | producing # constant draft. © prevent the possibili the building being 
roof is open up to the slate boarding. Six| At A, in the elevation, is a zine tabe over | destroyed by fire, the whole of the joists are 
arched iron principals, with a tie-rod midway, | the gas-borner with a flue opening into the | of metal, and the only parts made of wood are 
support the boarding, and give character to the | air-shaft. B, is a glazed enclosure. C, a| the window-sashes an steps leading to the 
room without increased expense. It is lighted | movenble partition. D, sink lined with lead; | first and second stories. The entire building 
by means of skylights throughout its whole | and E, the shaft. The lower part of each | will be heated by an apparatus for circulating 
tit length, The various parts may be described | division is inclosed with dwarf sliding doors, | hot air, to be effected ‘by an Archimedian- 
fit as follows :— _| and is provided with « shelf, «| serew Sfeet in diameter, © | 
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NORMAN DOOR FROM NORTON CHURCH — 
Norton Cuurcu, situated about four miles 

from Worcester, consists of a chancel, nave, 

south porch, and tower. It boasts of two ori- NORMAN DOOR FROM NORTON CHURCH 


ginal Norman dvors; the one represented by 
the engraving is on the north side, and the 
other, which is mach larger, but plainer, is on 
the south side of the nave. There are a few 
encaustic tiles in the chancel, and only two of 
the Norman windows remaining, the lights of 
which are but 2 feet 4 inches by 5} inches. 

The subject of the engraving is in a very 
dilapidated state, and in a few years will pro- 
bably disappear. Georer Trueritr. 

5, Burwood-place. 

*,” The iron bands and hinges here shewn, 
appear to belong exclusively to the Norman 
period. 








BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


We have before us at this moment more than 
a dozen letters, received within the last month, 
ne if the writers may depend on the 
golden promises held out by certain building 
societies. A few of the inquirers state, that 
they seek simply the means of investing safely, 
small] sums at regular intervals. ; 

To the latter we have nothing to say, fur- 
ther than advising them to satisfy themselves 
as to the character of the office-bearers of the 
association they propose to join. 

The desire of the majority of our corre- 
spondents, however, is to become immediately 
“their own landlords,”—to cease paying rent, 
and by paying the same amount, or very little 
more, to the society, for a short stipulated 
period, as pointed out in some of the pros- 
pectuses, to find the property their own. Those 
who possess the former volumes of Tue 
Buitper may consult pages 25, 86, 589, 601, 
625, and 637 in Volume II., and 14, 44, and 
142 in Volume III, and then exercise their 
own judgment. ‘To those who have not, we 
will say, in the words of a recent pamphlet 
on the subject; “It is impossible that the 
lenders in these societies should receive the 
exorbitant interest promised to them, except 
by exacting an oppressive rate of interest from 
the borrowers.* 

We saw the bill of a Provident Building 
Society posted somewhere near Bishopsgate- 
street the other day, headed, “no fines on 
withdrawal ; no fines on transfer; no redemp- 
tion fees,” &c., and ending, “all persons who 
are desirous of acquiring freehold or leasehold 
property with Uittle or no outlay of their own, 
are requested to attend !” 

In such a casé as this we should say, as we 
would in any suspicious crowd, to honest men 
for whom we might feel interested, “ take care 
of your pockets,” ; 








FORM OF CURB-STONES. 

Tae position of the channel to carry off the 
rain-water from the roads in London, outside 
the curb-stone, is sometimes productive of in- 
convenience, as it necessarily preserves a 
stock of dirty water, to be splashed over the 
foot passengers by every carriage or horse 
that passes near. 

Deprecating this nuisance, a correspondent 
has obligingly forwarded us the accompanying 





section of a curb-stone, adopted in Paris, for 


streets, and from the court-yards of houses. 
The sketch will explain itself; the curb- 
stone is hollowed out to the extent of about 
five inches in diameter, and the water is thus 
led away on either side of the road, out of 
sight, and out of the reach of wheel or hoof, 








CarneoraL Caurcn at CotomBo.— 
Ceylon papers lately arrived, bring the intel- 
ligence that subscriptions to a considerable 
amount have been collected for this object. 





"@ 4 Pallacies of Building Societies,” 


By Plain Figures. 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 





Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has given 
251. towards building Hendon Church, Somer- 
setshire. The Tralee Chronicle says that 
the Earl of Kenmare has given 300/. to Mr. 





Killarney, towards the erection of the monas- 


the express condition that the work should 
commence ut once, so as to afford immediate 
employment to the people. ——The restoration 


Church, Birmingham, is completed. The 
most ancient of them is the cross legged effigy 
of a knight in armour, over which is a loose 
surcoat, or linen frock, bearing a shield on 
his left arm, charged with a “ bend lozenge.” 
This is believed to represent Sir William de 
Birmingham, who died in the latter part of the 
reign of Edward the First,.as he bore for his 
arms the bend lozenge. The effigy is placed 
on a new altar-tomb, from a design by 
Mr. M. H. Bloxam. The opening of 
the Cirencester Agricultural College has been 
deterred until after Lady-day. It is in 
the contemplation of the council to complete 
the wing of the building so as to accommodate 
200 students, as originally proposed.———Last 
Monday week being the festival of St. Chad, 
Bishop of Lichfield, in the time of the Saxons, 








= the corner stone of the new Roman Catholic 


church, about to be built in York-street, 
Cheetham, was blessed, and placed by the 
bishop of the district, with all the solemn rites 
enjoined by the Roman pontifical——T he au- 
thorities of Birmingham contemplate the eree- 
tion of certain new municipal buildings for 





Simpkin and Marshall. } 





Townsend, of the Christian brotherhood in | 


tery in the vicinity of the new cathedral, on | 


of the ancient monuments in St. Martin’s | 


the more convenient transaction of business, 
and the proper administration of justice in the 
borough. At a meeting of the Street Act 
| Commissioners, held last week, Mr. E. Healey 
said that he hoped to see the time when the 
| present town-hall would be in the centre of a 
square, which would du honour to the town. 
| ——- Mr. Littledale has recently given 756 
| square yards of land to the Wallasey commis- 
| stoners, as a site for the erection of public 
| offices for transacting the business of the com- 
| mission. The land is near the national scl ool. 
~——The Lowestoft Harbour Company are 
about to inclose 16 acres ina treble row of 
iles, to extend about 1,700 feet from the 
bridge towards the sea, and to project into the 
ocean about 1,200 feet from the present water 
mark, Between this piling; which will be 
strongly braced, will be laid Whitby stone, 
the weight of no piece used to be less than 
three tons. The whole is to be an oblong 








sguare, and on the top is to be a- promenade 
and platform 25 feet wide, which will form 
jetties into the sea, and the entrance for 
vessels will be at the south-eastern corner, a 
space being left for this ——_ about 200 
feet wide. Within this piling the sea is not 
to be met by a perpendicular wall, but by a 
slanting bank somewhat in the form of a sea 
bank, called the clay puddle. By these means 
it is expected that the bar will be entirely got 
rid of. ———The Liverpool Town. Councii aud 
Dock Committee have decided upon com- 
pleting immediately the Albert Dock ware- 
houses, and to enable them so to do, they will 
introduce a Bill during the present session of 
Parliament.——The design of the yacht. club- 





house at Ryde is by Mr. William Huntley, 
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who will superintend its erection. The esti- 
mated cost is upwards of 5,000/.——In conse- 
quence of certain disputes between the vicar 
of Leigh and some of the parishioners respect- 
ing their right of burial, it is proposed to pro- 
vide a suburban cemetery. The Liverpool 
Mail says :—“ This step, we presume, will not 
be objected to by the vicar himself, as the pe- 
cuniary sacrifices made by him in his refusal 
of so many burials, proves that he is not actu- 
ated by the love of money, and we can see 
no other remedy for the people of Leigh than 
that to which we now draw theirattention.” 
At the monthly meeting of the Liverpool town 
council, held last week, Mr. Earle moved, pur- 
suant to notice, “ That a special committee be 
appointed to take into consideration a general 
and comprehensive plan for the improvement 
of the municipal borough.” The motion was 
earried unanimously, and a committee, con- 
sisting of Sir Thomas Brancker, Mr. Nicol, 
Mr. Horsfall, Mr. G. H. Lawrence, Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. ‘Tinne, Mr. Lace, Mr. Earle, Mr. 
Aikin, and Mr. Turner, was apppointed for 
the purpose of carrying it out. The great 
west window of Leominster parish church is 
about to be restored. This window has 41 
feet clear glass in height, and about 25 feet in 
width. The gentleman selected to superin- 
tend its restoration is Mr. T. Nicholson, archi- 
tect, of Hereford. The same architect is also 
superintending a church about to be built 
in Radnorshire, in the Norman style of ar- 
chitecture, and for which tenders have been 
sent iu, shewing a most preposterous difference, 
viz., as follows :— 








Price ..ccccscccckhts sh aeeee 
Powlet ..cccccsshisie OOO 
Wisbeache....... viais” 460 
Hillman .....0sscsecee 806 


~——The floor of the Scotch Church, Bir- 
mingham, gave way during divine service last 
Sunday week. Sufficient warning was given 
to enable the congregation, amounting to be- 
tween two and three hundred persons, to escape 
without any one being injured, On examina- 
tion, it was found that the floor had not gone 
down very far, although the joists had given 
way from rottenness, and the foundation alto- 
gether was so bad, that the congregation might 
have descended many feet. The chapel was 
built only ten years ago, and no small surprise 
is expressed that such an occurrence should 
have taken place. The Tuam Herald says, 
that in consequence of the difficulty experi- 
enced in the procuring a site for the new college 
at Galway, and Lord Clancarty having offered 
to give one free in Ballinasloe, the Govern- 
ment have determined on erecting it in the 
latter town. A committee has been ap- 
inted at Taunton, consisting of Mr. Edwards 
eadon, Dr. Cottle, Mr. Trenchard, Mr. Eales 
White, Mr. Gillett, Mr. Penny, and Mr, Je 
boult, to inquire into the defective drainage of 
the town, and to advise on the best means to 
rectify the same.——A numerous syndicate 
has been appointed at Cambridge to consider 
whether, with a view of carrying into effect 
the design of a new botanic garden, it be ex- 
pedient to impose a tax upon members of the 
university; and if so, in what manner such a 
tax may most conveniently be imposed, and to 
report to the senate before the division of next 
Easter ‘Term.——aAt a meeting of the Yar- 
mouth Haven and Pier Commissioners, held 
last week, a number of contracts were read for 
works decided to be curried out at the Pier 
Head, amounting to about 16,000/. The 
following were accepted :—Preston and Son, 
for fir timber, 4/. 15s. 1d, per load; H. D, 
Palmer, Quebec old timber, 6/. 17s. 6d. per 
load; Preston and Son, Quebec elm, pines, 
41. 10s. 744. per ditto; ditto Pillar and An- 
drews, cast-iron, at 8s. 6d. per ewt.; Hemple- 
man and Huke, wrought iron, 6s. 3d. per cwt. 
At the same meeting it was stated, that the 
— ese Company had been stopped 
in the building of their bridge at Reedb 
the Admiraliye Sete 











Emmanve. Cavacn, Wesron-Surer- 
Mane.—T he foundation-stone of this church, 
intended to 350 was laid 
last week b Archdeacon Law. The site was 
given by R. Paisley, Esq., and is near the 
railway station at the éntrance of the town. 


~ — are Messrs. Manners and Gill, 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Marcu 6.—The Marquis of Northampton, 
president, in the chair. ‘The meeting, which 
was held at 25, Great George-street, was at- 
tended by upwards of seventy members of the 
institute. Among the presents announced 
were:—from Mr. John Buckler, F.S.A, a 
collection of engravings from his drawings of 
cathedral, and other churches; also several 
etchings by himself. 

It was stated from the chair, that,as the 
committee of the institute were engaged in 
preparing a memoir on the ancient roads, 
camps, and other remains of British and Roman 
Yorkshire, to be read at the annual meeting 
at York, any information on this subject would 
be of great assistance; and it was requested 
that ail book communications might be sent to 
Mr. Newton, of the British Museum. 

A letter was read from the Rev. R. R. Parry 
Mealy, giving an account of the further ex- 
cavations at Segontium (Caernarvon). Ex- 
tensive traces of buildings had been found. 
A tile had been discovered, distinctly marked 
with the print of a Roman soldier’s nailed 
shoe or ealiga. The discovery of a Roman 
pavement in the castle, at Lincoln, was an- 
nouneed by Mr, Willson. 

‘Two of the curious foundation-tiles found in 
the Roman villa at Wheatley, Oxfordshire, 
described in the last number of the Archeo- 


logical Journal, were exhibited by Mr. Parker. 


The Marquis of Northampton exhibited 
several very beautiful examples of Greek art. 
A specimen of glass, of the same manufacture 
as the Portland Vase, ornamented with white 
figures, relieved on a blue ground, and formed 
like a cameo by cutting away the upper sur- 
face. 

Mr. Figg, of Lewes, communicated, through 
Mr. Blaauw, local secretary, a drawing of the 
fragment of a monumental effigy of a knight, 
recently found within the ground of Lewes 
Priory. It is an interesting specimen of the 
monumental sculpture of the 13th century, 
greatly resembling that of Robert de Ros, in 
the Temple Church, The mail had evidently 
been gilt, the sureoat, belt, and remainder of 
the dress all painted. From the armorial 
bearings, it was conjectured by Mr. Blaauw, 
that the effigy represented one of the great 
family of De Tecate. 

Mr. Jewitt exhibited tracings of some paint- 
ings recently discovered on the walls of 
Beckley Church, in Oxfordshire. Among the 
subjects were :—a representation of the Last 
Judgment, St. Michael weighing the good and 
evil in the scales, and figures of SS. Peter and 
Paul; a memoir on the character and present 
condition of these paintings was communicated 
by Mr. Jewitt. 

The Rev. H. 8. Anders, by permission of 
the churchwardens of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
fields, exhibited two paintings of the early 
Flemish school, containing, in compartments, 
scenes from martyrologies, and curious as 
specimens of the costume and design of the 
beginning of the 16th century. Mr. Anders 
stated, that these paintings had been given to 
the vestry-room of St. Martin’s Church about 
150 years ago. Mr. Farrer was of opinion, 
that they were undoubtedly original works, 
and, possibly, by Clausens, specimens of whose 
works are preserved at Bruges. 

A very interesting assemblage of objects of 
the Renaissance period of art were laid before 
the meeting, among which may be mentioned, 
three monumental effigies of the time of 
James I., found in the precincts of the Abbey 
Church at Reading, by Mr. Billing. 

Mr. W. Hilton Longstaffe, of Darlington, 
communicated a paper on the ruined church 
of Sockburn, county of Durham. It was an- 
nounced from the chair, that the meetings for 
exhibition would be held once in each month, 
and that the next meeting would be on the 3rd 
of April. 

et 

Comprtition.—Irswicn Rainway Sra- 
T10N.—We understand that nineteen designs 
were submitted to the directors of the Eastern 
Union and Ipswich and Bury St. Edmund's 
Railways, in consequence of the premiums 
offered for the two best plans. The first pre- 
mium was awarded to Mr. Sancton Wood, the 
second to Mr. Henniker, of Covent-garden, 
London. 


Moptursex Hospita..—V arious additions 
are about to be made to this building. 









SUBMARINE RAILWAYS. 

Sin,—The perusal of Mr. De la Haye’s 

rin Tue samt f the 20th ult., on 
the subject of railways through the sea, has 
afforded me much pleasure, and raised in m 
mind rather sanguine expectations, that a wor 
so gigantic in its nature, and so pregnant with 
the promise of moral good to all Europe and 
to the world, may yet be accomplished, and 
that at no very distant period. Somewhat 
about four years Bo, I sent a letter on the 
same subject to the editor of the Railway 
Times, which he kindly inserted in his journal, 
I threw out the subject as a feeler, but am not 
aware that it was at all responded to in any 
public way, though I have frequently heard, 
in conversation, the subject adverted to as a 
specimen of one of those visionary schemes, 
that now and then spring me in the minds of 
air-brained theorists. I feel assured, that an 
iron tunne) from Dover to Calais might be laid 
down at a vastly less comparative cost than 
the Thames-tuonel; for instead of so many 
brick-arches one over the other, the whole 
might be speedily and less expensively con- 
structed, by dove-tailing segments of the arch 
one after the other, using the shield, as in the 
Thames-tunnel, where the chalk would have 
to be bored, and the diving-bell where the 
operation is carried on merely at the bottom of 
the sea. With an iron tunnel thus constructed, 
there could be no leakage whatever, and after 
completed, the cost for maintenance of way 
&c., would be incalculably less than on the 
common railway. 

I cannot help thinking, that the entire 
cost of the work would fall greatly short of the 
estimate Mr. De la Haye has given; but sup- 
pose it did not, let the English and the French 
Government patronise the work by a liberal 

cuniary grant on both sides; then let the 
Routh Eastern, and Calais and Paris Railway 
Companies, take each so many shares us the 
certain prospective increase of traffic to be 
thereby brought upon their lines will justify, 
afterwards throw it - to the public, and in 
a very short period the greatest work in the 
world will be begun. For my own part I have 
not the least doubt but that the undertaking 
will handsomly pay. 

Imagine it completed! there is scarcely a 
project to be devised by the ingenuity of man 
that would tend mere to the maintenance of 





the permanent peace of Europe, and ultimately 
of the world. I am, Sir, &c., 
Tavistock, Devon. E. Pearse. 








ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, IPSWICH. 

Tue propriety of restoring the interior of 
this fine church to the condition in which it 
was previous to the ravages to which it, in 
common with all sacred edifices, was subjected 
to at the hands of the puritan, William 
Dowsing, and the parliamentary visitors, in 
1648, was mooted a few months since, when 
Mr. Fonnereau, the lay impropriator, offered 
to subscribe the sum of 200/. if the parish- 
ioners of St. M t's would guarantee the 
remaining portion of the sum requisite to carry 
out the work of restoration, The subject was 
taken up, and promises of contributions, 
amounting to upwards of 300/., exclusive of 
Mr. Fonnereau’s offer, were soon obtained. 
The proposed alterations were shortly after- 
wards commenced under the superintendence 
of Mr, Ringham, and they have now nearly 
arrived at completion. ‘The whole of the un- 
sightly pews have been removed from the nave 
and aisles, and open low-backed seats on a 
raised floor, substituted in their stead. The 
pulpit is adjoining the southern buttress of the 
chancel. One of the windows in the southern 
aisle has been restored, in coloured glass, to 
its original style and size, and it is intended 
to make a similar alteration with all the others, 
just as the state of the funds will permit of it. 
The walls, pillars, and painted oak ceiling, 
have also been cleaned and repaired. 
aceumulation of earth as ie churchyard, the 
growth of centuries, has been lowered between 
two and three feet, and the graves have been 
all redressed. These comprise the principal 
restorations at present contemplated, but we 
are given to understand that, in the autumn, 
Mr. Fonnereau will, at his own cost, replace 
the large eastern window over the chancel, 
with one of stained glass, when the chancel 
itself will undergo repair. 
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THE PROPOSED BRIDGE OVER THE 
TYNE AT NEWCASTLE, 

We glean from the Newcastle Journal, that 
the site of the ar bridge is already well 
known. It will extend from the Castle Garth 
to the high ground on the south side of the 
river. There will be two roadways, one on a 
level with the Castle Garth, for carriages and 
foot passengers, and the other at an elevation 
of 22 feet above it, with three lines of railway, 
for locomotives. The carriage road will be 
1,380 feet in length, on a straight line, and 
the locomotive way will be immediately above, 
with the exception of a space at each end, the 
locomotive line diverging at a point about 270 
feet from each end, to the west on the north 
side, to run into the general station to be 
built at the Forth, and to the east on the south 
side, to form a junction with the main line 
southward. These diverging portions of the 
locomotive way will be supported on hand- 
some colonnades, each consisting of 20 metal 
pillars, which will give to the entire structure 
a magnificent finish. The bridge itself will 
consist of six river arches, with four land 
arches on each side, the former 124 feet 10 
inches, and the latter 36 feet 3 inches span, the 
land arches diminishing in altitude from the 
foundation upwards, corresponding with the 
declivitous banks of the river basin. 

These arches will be supported on piers of 
solid stone masonry, and will be constructed of 
cast-iron. The piers will be 48 feet by 16 feet 
6 inches in thickness, and in extreme height 
about 131 feet from the foundation, having an 
opening in the centre through each, so that, 
to the spectator at a distance, the bridge will 
appear to rest on pillars, and will present no- 
thing of that massive character which might 
be expected in a structure of such gigantic 
proportions. These piers will be built on piles 
piercing the bed of the river about 50 feet on 
the north side, and about 20 feet on the south 
side. The roadway for carriages and foot 
passengers will be 35 feet above the level of 
high-water mark, suspended by rods from 
cast-iron arches, springing from the piers at 
the carriage road level, and the railroad will 
rest on the crown of these arches, being sup- 
ported also by stays from the arches at points 
of the space between each suspendor. The 
stays and suspending rods will be surrounded 
by a covering of metal, to take off the wiry ap- 
pearance they would otherwise present, and 
make them harmonize with the general pro- 
portions of the structure. 








HEMEL HEMPSTEAD CHURCH. 

Sir,—A few weeks ago I had the pleasure 
of visiting the old Norman church at Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts, which for several reasons 
is well worthy of notice. The whole of the 
original Norman plan being still extant, it 
makes a good model for a parisu church, The 
plan of the church is cruciform, consisting of 
a chancel 37 feet long by 16 feet wide, a nave 
about 72 feet long by 22 feet wide, aisles 11 
feet wide, and transepts about 30 feet long by 
20 feet wide each. The chancel is divided into 
two bays by a groined roof of stone, the in- 
tersecting ribs of which meet, with no boss. 
The nave is divided into six bays by semi-cir- 
cular arches springing from circular piers. 
The arch mouldings are not the same in every 
bay, the arches being decorated with different 
combinations of the zig-zag and alternate 
billet in some, and in others with continuous 
mouldings. ‘The capitals of the piers also vary 
in design, and in all the arches, only the nave 
face is enriched; the aisle face being in sec- 
tion merely a rectangular nook, or as Mr, 
Paley defines it in his ‘ Manual of Gothick 
Mouldings,” a plain arch of two orders. The 
clerestory windows are semi-circular headed, 
with a bowtell moulding, carried by a =. 
shaft in the rectangular nook of the jamb, and 
an internal string-course runs under them. A 
fine west doorway exists, and also a Norman 
tower at the intersection of the cross. The 
tower has a circular belfry turret at the south- 
east angle, a wooden octagonal spire covered 
with lead crowns the tower ; though its great 
height and later design than the rest of the 
tower take away from the Norman character 
of the building, yet its graceful proportion 
makes up for the fault; the outline of its 
framing is thus: four beams or rafters spring 
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from braced girders stretching across the 





tower; these scarfed beams or rafters about 
8 in. by 7 in. meet in a point about 12 feet 
from the top of the spire, from which point 
one beam takes their place to the top. Th 
are well braced together, and carry disgona 
stays, which stays are on each of the four 
faces of this framing, and are continued till 
they meet the eight angles of the faces of the 
spire. These diagonal stays are continually 
repeated, serving to tie the faces of the octa- 
gonal spire to the central four principal beams, 
thus the whole spire is framed together as it 
were into one mass. 

The above is only a general description, as 
drawings would be required to make the con- 
struction quite clear. Most of the windows, 
but the clerestory ones, are of perpendicular 
character, and the whole church is spoilt b 
high seats and galleries ; the builders of which 
last have actually cut away part of the capitals 
of the piers, and neatly rounded them into g 
sort of flat ovolo, to prevent, I suppose, their 
original form incommoding the worshippers in 
the gallery, who have, it appears, improved 
upon this example of destruction by defacing 
them still more. So much for the moral effect 
of screening off by the spandrils of a low semi- 
circular arch, a space for the free sittings. 

The church has lately undergone partial ex- 
ternal repair ; but the galleries, high pews, and 
flat ceilings call loudly for the work of resto- 
ration to go on.—I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 

March 9th. J.G. 8. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS 
RELATING TO ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, Xe, 
GRANTED FOR ENGLAND. 


Furnished by Mr. A. Prince, of the A ow for Patents of 
Inventions, Lincoin’s-inn Fields, London, 


(SIX MONTHS FOR ENROLMENT. ]} 


Henry Highton, of Rugby, Warwick, mas- 
ter of arts, for improvements in electric tele- 
graphs. Feb. 3. 

homas Foxhall Griffiths, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, for improvements in stamping and shaping 
sheet metals. Feb. 3. 

William Garnett Taylor, of Halliwell, Lan- 
caster, cotton-spinner, and William Taylor, 
of Halliwell, aforesaid, labourer, for improve- 
ments in consuming smoke and economizing 
fuel. Feb. 3, 

James Palmer Budd, of Ystalyfera Iron 
Works, Swansea, merchant, for improvements 
in the manufacture of iron. Feb. 11. 

John Keating, of North Mews, Fitzroy- 
square, Middlesex, scagliolist, for certain im- 

rovements in the manufacture of cement. 

eb. 11. 

Andrew Smith, of Princes-street, Middlesex 
engineer, for improvements in coating or 
covering metals for the purpose of preventing 
oxidation. Feb. 11. 

James Murdoch, of Staple-inn, Middlesex, 
mechanical draughtsman, for an improved pro- 
cess for preparing a certain material for the 
purpose of painting. Feb. 11. 

John Brocklehurst, of Holborn, Middlesex, 
lamp-manufacturer, for improvements in the 
hanging and disconnecting of window-sashes 
and frames. Feb. 11. 

James Nasmyth, of Arundel-street, Middle- 
sex, gent., for certain improvements in engines 
or machines for obtaining and applying motive 
power. Feb. 16, 

Joseph Clinton Robertson, of 166, Fleet- 
street, London, civil engineer, for improve- 
ments in nail-making machinery. Feb. 18, 

John Maddock, of Burslem, Stafford, earth- 
enware manufacturer, for a new and improved 
method of building and constructing kilns and 
ovens used by potters and manufacturers of 
china and earthenware. Feb, 25. 

Antonio James Mayer, of Ashley-crescent, 
City-road, for improvements in certain wood- 
cutting machines, Feb. 25. 

Thomas Pemberton, jun., of Birmingham, 
manufacturer, for a new or improved method 
or methods of ornamenting window furniture 
and articles of upholstery in general. Feb. 25. 

Jobn Samuel Templeton, of Sussex-place, 
Kensington, artist, for improvements in pro- 
pelling carriages on railways, and improve- 
ments in propelling vessels. Feb, 27. 








Jews’ Onpuan Asyitum.—The foundation 
stone of this building, to be erected in Leman- 
street, Goodman’s.fields, was laid yesterday 
week by the chief rabbi. 








Hew Books. 


A Companion to the Fourth Edition of a Glos- 
sary of Terms used in Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, and Gothic Architecture. Oxford : 
John Henry Parker. 1846, 

Te Oxford Glossary, first published in a 
small and unpretending form in 1836, bas 
gathered strength in each succeeding edition, 
and now presents such an amount of informa- 
tion condensed and classified, as can be found 
nowhere else, and renders it indispensably 
necessary for every person studying the archi- 
tecture of the middle ages. 

The first edition, according to the preface, 
laid no elaim to originality, “ its sole object 
being utility. The best authorities were con- 
sulted, and freely made use of, frequently in 
their own words ;” information from any quar- 
ter was thankfully received, and in succeeding 
editions the same system was age Ingram, 
Whewell, Willis, Bloxam, Blore, Twopeny, 
Hussey, and others, have contributed to render 
the work complete ; and Mr. Parker (perhaps 
without anticipating it in the first instance), is 
thus raising a personal monument which can 
hardly fail to be permanent. 

The volume before us is a very important 
addition to the work. In 1840, the copper 
plates and copyright of Mr. Britton’s valuable 
‘Dictionary of the Architecture of the Middle 
Ages,” were sold by auction, and came into 
the hands of the owner of the “ Glossary.” 
On consideration, he determined upon pub- 
lishing it as a companion to his own, extraet- 
ing only so much as suited his object, rather 
than reprinting the whole as a separate work, 
which must in a degree have clashed with it. 
And this, therefore, forms a great part of the 

resent volume, In addition to this, however, 
is a chronological table, illustrative of the rise 
and progress of Gothiv architecture, especially 
in England, commencing A.D. 284, * Palace of 

Diocletian, at Spalatro,”’ and ending a.p. 1538, 

“* The old Hotei de Ville of Caen, Normandy, 

built.” The table gives the precise dates of 

more than 200 buildings, a series of copies of in- 
scriptions recording the dates of edifices, and 
the heads of the different kings and queens, 

with their reepective shields and badges: a 

general index to the three volumes has like- 

wise been added, so that the “‘ Companion ”’ is 
indispensable even to those who possess Mr. 

Britton’s dictionary in its perfect shape. 








Correspondence. 


IRON STORY-POSTS. 


Sin,—A few days since, a fire occurred at a 
house on Ludgate-hill, near Ave Maria-lane. 
A portion of the back-front, which is three 
stories high, is supported by a timber brest- 
summer, and a 2-inch square wrought-iron 
story-post in the middle of it. The brestsummer 
and other parts are severely seorched only, and 
how standing, and the great heat has caused a 
deflection of 54 inches in the middie of the 
iron column, which is 8 feet 4 in. long, and 
is now standing without sustaining any weight. 

Can any of your readers inform me, what 
the probable result would have been if the 
story-post had been of 3) inch rot ? Ms 





A HINT TO BUILDING COMMITTEES. 


Sir,—I have frequently observed in your 
valuable journal, that certain rewards have 
been offered to those architects who will for- 
ward the best plan to suit the purpose of the 
several committees who are about to erect new 
and public buildings. Now, it is well known 
that a knowledge of the profession is only ac- 

uired by close application and expense ; it is 
also admitted in every society that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire. Applying a short time 
since for particulars of a building about to be 
erected in the neighbourhood of Lancaster, 
to my great surprise I found the building was 
to cost about 10,0007. or 12,0007, and for all 
bis exertion the architect was only to receive 
50/., providing his plans were approved by the 
committee; [ should think that these terms 
will not induce my professional brethren to 
spend their days fur so inadequate a sum to 
what the cost will be for the erection. You 
will observe the policy of such committees ; 
they obtain the best of talent for about a fourth 
part of the proper charge for designs. 1 
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the time is not far distant when the man of 
talent will be paid equal to his abilities. With 
these remarks, 1 am, Sir, &c., 

March 5th, 1846. W.E.S. 





BUILDERS’ ESTIMATES. — 
Sir,—As I think publicity may do good, 
may I beg your inserting the following list of 
tenders, delivered to Messrs. Croll and Glover, 
of Suffolk-street, Clerkenwell-green, for build- 
ing a brick tank to receive a gas holder of 
ae feet 6 inches in diameter, at Edmonton. 


P| Ee eee yy | 

Thos. Cooper.....s.se2s00. 648 

Henry Johnson.......+..+. 583 

Medwin, of Tottenham...... 325! 

Is not this ridiculous P—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant SusscriBer, 








PMiscellanea, 


Fatr or Warenouse at Liverroo..— 
In our impression of the 14th ultimo. we an- 
nounced this accident, and stated that fortu- 
nately no lives were lost. Since then a death 
originating in the. fall has occurred, and an 
inquest has been held, which necessarily in- 
a the cause of the accident. Several 
rofessional men were examined, who attri- 
uted it to the rottenness of the ends of the 
beams in the eastern and western walls, and 
which could not be discovered while the build- 
ing stood. Mr. James Allenson Picton agreed 
generally with the evidence given, but laid 
more stress on the defective. foundations on 
which the props rested. In two places the 
walls on which they bad stood had cracked 
and given =e The props rested on. mere 
rolling rubbish. The coroner, in addressing 
the jury, pointed out that there was ample 
evidence to shew that the tenants had not ex- 
ceeded the usual stowage, but that the accident 
arose from hidden causes. The jury — 
to their verdict of “ Accidental death from un- 
forseen causes,” a request that the coroner 
would convey to the town council their sugges- 
tion that a surveyor should be appointed to 
inspect warehouses, and especially the old ones. 

ALLEABLE G1Lass.—A co. ndent re- 
marks, ‘f some time since your publication con- 
tained an account of the invention of a mal- 
leable glass, by some gentleman in France. 
In Wanley’s wonders of the little world you 
will find, as I did when a little boy, that a man 
submitted to the burgomasters of Amsterdam 
# glass bottle, which he bent, by violently 
throwing it upon the pavement, and then 
hammered it into ite former state; but he 
was found dead in the high road on the 
ensuing morning. Mr. Samuel Etherege 
Acton, the father of the late Mr. Samuel 
Acton, of Euston-square, discovered the 
method of making a malleable glass, but, with 
a commendable though mistaken kind feeling, 
he steadily refused to disclose the secret, lest 
it should deprive the glass manufacturers of 
subsistence.’ 

Society or Ants’ Parmiuas.<—A corre- 
spondent says :—“On perusing the list of prizes 
in Tue Buitper, I find, in the section of the 
fine arts, prizes of ten guineas and the society’s 
medal for what appear to me trivial objects in 
comparison to a cheap effective system of ven- 
tilation, for which guineas and the medal 
are offered; take, for instance, the model of 
an earthenware jug, or a small tea-urn. I 
cannot help thinking that the preference is 
given to objects of little importance when com- 
pared with that of benefitting the health of 
society. What the society’s motives are I know 
not, nor have I any business to inquire. I 
have prepared a long communication on the 
subject of ventilation, with models, which has 
in time and expenses cost me more than the 
value of the prize offered, besides the expenses 
of a journey to London, in case of success.” 

Tak Society cy Baitisn Antists are 
ubout to memorialize the Queen, raying her 
Majesty tu grant them a charter 2 EF Dora 
tion. The memorial states that the society 
ure about to found “a school of art for pro- 
viding instruction of the first order, and on the 
most liberal scale, 

_, Aix-La-Caarenie.—The Hotel de’ Ville 
is to be restored forthwith, under the super- 
vision of the Royal Society of Fine Arts at 
Diisseldorf. Fresco paintings will be em- 
ployed for internal decoration. 


Lonpon ann Paris. —A foreign corre- 
spondent of the Atheneum says :—‘ Improve- 
ments, restorations, and new buildings go on 
here with astonishing rapidity and vastness. 
New streets, new buildings in all directions— 
a new church (in the Byzantine style, it is said) 
in the Place de Belle Chasse,—the rich and 
elaborate restoration of the Sainte Chapelle, 
already far advanced—the projected restora- 
tion of Notre Dame—the new hotel for the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to be built near 
the Chamber of Deputies—these, and a hun- 
dred minor schemes and works, attest the 
prosperity of France, and the peaceful activity 
of the times. Though I see no signs of the 
architectural genius which hus so often struck 
me in Germany, there is a 

ndeur and magnificence in the new streets 
and buildings, which well accords with the 
character of Paris. On the other hand, there 
is an entire want of the sober quiet finish of 
London, Paris is a splendid slattern, and 
London a neat dowdy. Take your choice. 
People with whom the orgen of sight is not 
the only avenue to pleasure and pain, may find 
the balance somewhat heavy against the former. 
The incredible and stunning noise of the 
streets, arising from the most clattering of 
carriages on the most horrible of pavements,— 
the disorderly driving and walking which ex- 
poses one, at every minute, to change one’s 
course, to be jostled and pushed into the ken- 
nel,—the overwhelming stinks (among which 
I must include the nauseating perfumes worn 
by the women, and even by some men),—the 
disgusting habits of the 26 OT as to vari- 
ous forms of cleanliness and decency; the in- 
numerable inconveniences of the houses, want 
of water, superabundance of half-closing doors 
and windows, the mortal fatigue of climbing 
two, three, and four stories high to visit your 
acquaintances (the’3™’ Etage is not a whit less 
‘ genteel,’ as Mrs. Simpkins would say, ‘than 
any other ’)—these things form the alloy of 
the glittering gold, On the other hand, I can 
well imagine the triste monotony of London to 
@ Parisian who does not mind the noise, does 
not smell the stinks, does not feel the drafts, 
does not use the water, is bored by order and 
method, and likes splendour, variety, and vi- 
vacity, 

Society or Arnts.—March 11. Mr. Thomas 
Winkworth in the chair. The first communi- 
cation was by Mr. Waterhouse, of Chesterfield, 
on his machine for the manufacture of Mechlin 
lace. It appears from the description of the 
machine, and the specimens of the lace ex- 
hibited, to be one of great capabilities. The 
next conimunication was by Dr. Paltrinerie. 
on a new steam engine, magnetic engine, and 
other machines in which the moving power 
is applied simultaneously, by action and re- 
action, to the work to be performed; being 
illustrations of a system for obtaining all motive 
powers and maximum of effect. Dr. Paltrinerie 
conceives, that the maximum of effect is to be 
obtained by applying simultaneously the uction 
and reaction of every motive power with equal 
velocities, to the production of the useful effect. 
He shewed a very beautiful double turbine, in 
which the water, steam, or other moving fluid 
is applied by means of two concentric wheels, 
through which the fluid passes successively, 
and by this means he shewed that a residual 
effect, which is lost in the ordinary single 
wheel, would be converted to use by the 
double. He shewed the same results in the 
case of his new magnetic engine; and he 
illustrated the fact by a machine of great ac- 
curacy, in which the constant force of a spring 
is Fi te to raise a weight; first, by having 
one hand released and the other fixed, and 
next, by releasing both hands simultaneously ; 
und in which latter case he shewed that the 
maximum of effect is utilised. 

Tax Peers anp Mr. Banry.—The dif- 
ferences between Mr. Barry and Dr. Reid at 
the Houses of Parliament have had the effect 
of delaying the works in the House of Lords 
for some time past, and very probably will do 
s® lor some time to come. Ford Brougham 
directed the attention of the peers to the state 
of a on Tuesday, and took occasion to 
abuse the building. : : 

Operatives in Mancuester.—4,000 men 
connected with the building trades have struck, 
partly for advance of wages and partly for an 
a t of the hours of labour. ‘The 
masters have formed’ themselves into an asso- 


' ciation to resist the demands. 





eneral air of 


: 





More Scunrrore rrom Asia Mivon.— 
According to The Times we are about to re- 
ceive from ‘the ‘ancient city of Halicarnassus, 
now called Boodroom, some ancient marbles, 
supposed to be a part of the tomb of Mausolus, 
erected by Artemisia to the memory of her 
husband, and which was, in the days of the 
kings of Caria, considered as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. “The monument in 
question was a mass of unusuul splendour, 
and from this magnificent sepulchre, tombs and 
the like edifices received their name; it was 
built by four different architects — Scopas 
erected the east side, Timotheus the south, 
Leochares the west, Brucis the north. Pithis 
was also employed in raising a pyramid over 
this stately superstructure, and the top was 
adorned by a chariot with four horses; the ex- 
pense was immense, and called forth the re- 
mark made by the philosopher Anaxagoras, 
when he saw it, “ How much money changed 
into stones.’’. The marbles were found inside 
the fortress, and built into the ramparts and 
bastions, at various heights from the ground, 
varying from 40 feet to 12 feet; they are of 
considerable size, being from 7 feet by 5 feet, 
of great weight, yeryine from 25 to 46 ewt., 
and 14in number.” They are said to be little 
inferior to those of the Parthenon. 

Tue Grass Trape.—In so prosperous a 
condition is this branch of manufactures at the 
present time, and so likely is it to continue, 
that the Birmingbam Plate and Crown Glass 
Company have determined upon increasing 
their capital to a considerable amount for the 
purpose of meeting the unprecedented demand 
occasioned by the recent reduction in the 
duties. It is a curious fact that within the 
past twelve months, owing to the then de- 

ressed state of the trade, this same company 

ad partly suspended their operations, and 
were actually negotiating for the entire dis- 
posal of their establishment. No better proof 
than this can be adduced of the injurious influ- 
ence of high duties upon the industry, energy, 
and wealth of the nation. 

Gass anv Avotion Dutirs.—Sir Robert 
Peel stated, on Monday, he was happy to 
be able to inform the House that in consequence 
of the alteration of the glass and auction duties, 
a reduction of 52,000/. had been made in the 
salaries of the officers employed in collecting 
them. , 

Tue American Excavator.—aA steam 
excavating machine, upon which the railway 
labourers have bestowed the name of the 
‘‘ American Devil,” is now being eraploped at 
Hull, in excavating the Victoria - Ie 
was invented about eight years ago by a gentle- 
man of New York, and has been extensively 
used in the formation of American railways. 
It consists of a portable steam-engine of about 
16-horse power, and it is furnished with a 
crane, to which is attached a large square 
bucket of wood, armed with six tusks. These 
tasks pierce the earth, which at once fills the 
buckets, two buckets filling an earth-waggon. 
The machine requires two engineers and three 
men, and does the work of thirty men; filling 
above 200 waggons | pein, each waggon con 
taining seven tons of earth.— Newcastle Adver- 
tiser. 

‘Bricxs.—The late member for Westmin- 
ster, Captain Rous, moved, soon after the 
ype. hs the present session, for a return of 
the duties paid upon bricks, in the several ex- 
cise collections in mg. tN from 1839 to 1845, 
both yearsinclusive. In London the duty paid 
for the respective years mentioned was, 23,91 1/. 
Ils. 64d. (1839), 26,7321. 198. 7d. (1840), 
25,8761. ls. 83d. (1841), 26,3582 178. 54d. 
(1842), 19,8271. 2s. 93d. (1843), 25,7591. 16s. 
8d. (1844), and 31,2672. 12s. 10d. (1845). The 
total duty in those years, in London and the 
country, was, 459,665/. 5s. 13d., 509,794/. 7s. 
34., 8411. 9s. 4d., 390,1852. 98, 3id., 
355,464/. 17s. 4)d., 435,730/, &s. 53d., and 
558,415/. 13s. 114d. A further return has been 
since moved for. 

Tue Caugcu ror tne Seamen oF Low- 
pon.— Messrs. Cubitt commenced the building 
of ‘this edifice on Monday. It is estimated to 
contain 800 free sittings, and to cost, inclading 
the site and endowment, 9,000/. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Henry Roberts. 

Roman AMPHITHEATRE AT DorcHESTER- 
Our readers will be pleased to hear that, 
through the interference of the British Arcbe- 
ological Association, this interesting antiquity 
has’ been saved from threatened destruction, 
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THE BUILDER. 














NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


on application at the office of “‘ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 


For maintenance of the permanent way between 
the Derby, Nottingham, and Rugby stations on the 
Midland Railway. 

For building 110 first, second, and third-class 
carriages ; also a number of luggage-vans, carriage- 
trucks, horse-boxes, and ballast-waggons for the 
Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway. 

For the construction of various stations and 
buildings on the Huil and Bridlington Railway. 

For cast and wrought-iron work in columns, 
girders, roofs, doors, &c., required for the ware- 
houses about to be built by the Birkenhead Dock 
Company. ' 

For supplying the Bristol and Birmingham Rail- 
way Company with 5,000 sleepers. 

For the exeeution of works on the Dundee and 
Perth Railway. 

For the execution of works for the Harwich and 
Eastern Counties Junction and Pier Company. 

For building the boundary walls of the Coventry 
Cemetery, in length 1,000 yards, and from 7 to 8 
feet high. 

For building a mansion and offices at Exning 
Hall, Suffolk. 

For constructing a bridge across the river Ethe- 
ron, near Tintwistle, Birkenhead. 

For the construction of an iron roof to cover 800 
square yards of ground for the Grand Junction 
Railway Company. 

For building a church at Walsden, near Tod- 
morden, Yorkshire. 


eae 


APPROACH ING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION, 


At the Salisbury Arms Inn, Hoddesdon, Herts, 
2,647 oak timber trees, of good metings, and su- 
perior quality. 

At the Rhodes Arms Inn, Barlbro’, Derby, a 
large quantity of oak, ash, and alder timber trees. 


At-~ Garraway’s Coffee House, Cornhill, about 
200 loads of valuable Moulmein teak, in log and 
plank, and 78 loads of Adriatic oak. 

At Cambridge, 400 larch and Scotch firs; they 
are large, straight, and of excellent quality. 

At Imber, Wiltshire, 2,000 fine larch, Scotch and 
spruce fir poles, &c. 

At Standerwick, near Westbury, 80 prime oak, 
ash, elm, and other timber trees, &c. 

At the Hatchet Inn, Sherfield, near Romsey, 450 
excellent oak timber trees. 

At the Red Lion, Heytesbury, 62 very superior 
maiden ash and elm timber trees. i 

At the Anchor Inn, Eling, near Southampton, 
700 excellent oak timber trees. 

Near to the Sutton Station, on the Chester and 
Birkenhead Railway, 400 oak and 300 ash timber 
trees, of large dimensions, and of excellent quality. 

At the Lion Inn, Brewood, Stafford, a very large 
quantity of oak timber trees, of extraordinary size, 
and first-rate quality. 

At Shustoke, near Coleshill, Warwick, thirteen 
lots of superior oak, ash, elm, poplar, and other 
timber trees, of superior quality and large dimen- 
sions. 

At Lyndhurst, New Forest, Hants, 59 lots of oak 
and beech ends, by order of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. 

At the George Inn, Selby, several hundred oak, 
elm, alder, maple, sycamore, and poplar timber 
trees, of large size and prime quality. 








MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 


During the ensuing week. 

Monpay, March 23. — British Architects, 16, 
Grosvenor-street, 8 p.m. ; Geographical, 3, Water- 
loo-place, 84 P.M. 

Tuzspay, 24,—Civil Engineers, 25, Great 
George-street, 8 p.m. 

Wepnespay, 25.—Society of Arts, Adelphi 
8 P.M.; Geological, Somerset House, 8} P.M. 

TuHuRspay, 26.— Royal, Somerset House, 8} 
p.m. ; Antiquaries, Somerset House, 8 p.m. ; R.S. 

re, 4, St. Martin’s-place, 4 p.m. 
Faipay, 27.—Royal Institution, Albemarle- 


street, 84 P.M. ; Philological (London Library), 12, 
St, James’s-square, 8 P.M. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘¢p, B.’'—=_The expression, ‘‘ the front to be 
com o’d,’’ without any mention of the material to 
be used, would be understood by a London plasterer 
as applying to ‘‘ Roman cement.” 


‘¢ Archie.””—We are endeavouring to obtain the 
newspapers alluded to. 

‘‘A Young Man,” ‘ Prudent,” will find an 
answer in the body of the journal. 


“W."—Next week. Will he say where a 
proof can be sent, as text is a little obscure. 


““T, A. H.” contains nothing more than has 
been said already. 


‘“W. B.’’—Mr. J. James, York-road, Lambeth, 
or Mr. Walker, at York, would execute the gales 
well. As to the archangel batiens, apply to any 
respectable timber merchant. 

“*C. A.” is thanked. 

‘« A Student.’’—There is no such work. 

°C. C.”"—The date (1500) ascribed by our cor- 
respondent C. to the window from Boughton Aluph 
Church, should have been 1400. The mistake was 
the printer’s. 

“ Fair Play.””"—We shall be glad to receive in- 

JSormation as to competition for Ipswich station, 
and for Poulterers’ and Fishmongers’ Almshouses. 


** Solder.’’—1 1b. of tin to 21b. of lead makes 
a good solder for plumbers. 


“An Architect’s Clerk.’ —Write to the pa- 
tentee, Herring, 14, Kingsgate-street, Holborn. 
The cost is very trifling. 

** Curious.’’— The cost of an eight-roomed house 
dépends on circumstances: scy 5001. 


“ZZ.” should have given us names and parti- 
culars. 


‘* A Subscriber.”"—-Designs for the Hospital at 
Birkenhead must be sent in on or before the 1st 
of April next with a motio attached, accompanied 
by a sealed letter containing name and address, and 
superscribed similarly to the design. 


Received: ‘‘A Bridge Builder,” ‘J. R.” 
(Brighton), ‘‘W. R.,” “J. J.,” “T. LM.” 
“R.H.” “ Budownik,’’ ‘“‘ On Horizontal Water- 
wheels, especially Turbines or Whirl-wheels,” by 
Moritz. Rihlman; edited by Sir Robert Kane 
(Hodges and Smith, Dublin). 

Erratum.—lIn the advertisement which ap- 
peared in our last number headed ‘‘ To Builders, 
Carpenters, and others,”’ the address of Mr. Lewis 
should have been 17, Ordnance-road, instead of 
Andover-road, St. John’s Wood. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF, late Paradise- wharf, Chelsea, 
O THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 
delivering Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, or any other 
goods, in the districts of Chelsea, Brompton, Fulham, Ken- 
sington, &e. &e., will find facilities of Wharfege, 
Cranage, or Delivery, by applying as above. 
N.B.—A weighbridge on the premises. 








TO BRICKMAKERS, &e. 
y HE Subscriber is ready to CONTRACT 
for the supply of North Country Ashes, suitable for 
brickmaking, at 3s. per Newcastle chaldron (about ei 
ton), free on board in the Tyne.—JAMES TURNER, 3, 
dian King’s-court, Quayside, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








BRICK MACHINE. 2 

ONES’S PATENT MACHINE is 
acknow by old-experienced workmen to turn out 
far s to what can possibly be done by hand. 
Expedition and cheapness guaranteed. hay son mae 
stiffer, put in the walls at once to dry, and will bear two high 
aday. So that nearly double the quantity is in process of 
drying, and uently less covering required. Contracts 
for brick-making, machines, entered into, and licenses 
ae ge to EDW. JONES, Queen’s Wharf, King’s- 

road, Camden Town. 








REPEAL OF THE METEORSAET AS BUILDINGS 


A T a Meeting of the Builders — Favieh 

Woolwich and its vicinity, held at the Castle Inn, 
on Monde . March ‘6th, 1806, r. G. HUDSON in the 
Chair, the i ger ge were wate unanimously :— 


1. That bse with regret the in- 
fluence of the M tan Buildings oe, on ey any 
mmc m, the netomat of One tes 
discouragement in eres 3 iadas ack veo 


wich Builders’ Protective Society, 
Fe Oy GOSLING, Hon. Secretary. 








ROUITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND 
RS, are respectfully informed, that CHAS. 
GOODWIN, of 67, Great Gui Borough, oe 
abled to Plaster. uced 
prices :—Coarse Plaster per ton 2/. 10s., Fine 3é. 10s., Hair 
82, to 10. cash, at - C. G. can also supply Ar- 
Sarena Orraments of every description in a most supe- 





PATENT WINDOW BLINDS. 
YLOR and PACE manufacture every 
. description of WINDOW BLINDS entirely upon 
their own premises, by the aid of steam machinery, insuring 
the best materials workmanship, at the lowest cost. Pa- 
tent metallic gauze and perforated Zinc Blinds, in mahogany 
frames, at Is. 8d. per square foot; ditto, in metal frames, 
1s. 2d. per square foot. A and ice assortment of 
Transparencies, mounted, from 19s. ; Holland Blinds, on 
| ee or spring rollers, Outside S Venetian and Sun 
linds of every description.—TYLOR and PACE’S Show- 
rooms, 53, Cornhill, entrance St. Peter’s-alley. 


“ERRING’S PATENT WINDOW for 
heogin he Sas hereby the be i 1 

: athe s ae, wile y may the ocd 
ing. It is now bei in Palaces, Castles, Mansions, 
first-rate Houses, ss, &e, It is uni lly app’ d and 
every Architect that has seen it. Builders in the 











of 51. will be given to the first fitter-up of a 
first-rate House with this and in ttion for 
second, third, and fourth-rate Houses.—M 20, 1846. 


TOP, READ! Answer this Question.— 
Have you i against the casualties of Life, 
Sickness, and ? If haste and enter that flourish - 
ing BENEFIT SOCIETY, the UNITED PATRIARCHS. 








Society House, Tavern, St. Martin’s-court, 
Leicester-square. i Office, 13, Tottenham-court, 
New-road, St. Pancras, - (Near 400 persons have 
become members of this society in six months.) Open fora 
short time to persons in good health up to 45 years of age. 
eee an i to extend 
overt i . 
The Society is in four divisions for ite members to receive 
according to their ey eens —- 4 
s. a. s. d. 
In Sickness per week from .. © 9 @ to O18 @ 
Death of Member as - 1000 to 0 @ 0 
Death of Wife or nominee 5 0 6 to 10 0 0 
Loss by Fire = es 500 to 200. 
Superannuation per week - @40 to 0660 
Contributions 
nt and @iéite ©2327 
anagemen’ 
Meetings at the Society House every Monday evening 


cretary or tresurer y 
appointing Agents, d 

tained letter, . s for 
wea ickesn os ie toms ames ieee Be 

Mr. D. W. RUFFY, secretary, London Office, No. 13, Tot- 


tenham- court, New-road, St. Pancras. 


ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING. — This nepip-sieqeccent Liquid 











Glazier, 3, Broad-street, 

<THE BUILDER,” 2, York-street, Covent-garden, and 
David-street, at which placee specimens of their 
may be seen, 
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THE | BUILDER. _ 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & BRICK MAKERS. | 


bee eee ae 


arket Places. 
Re eaekns Ft POMP: 


hae of paptrier. CONEEAUUFIGN. 








PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


A | READ eee to inform the Public, that 
. peor oe $1 ce in the use of Garden 


ou 
ie 


Spay Ce read, aitite i 

in or are 

above engines are well adapted Tor mansions, vil » fac 
tories, agricultural buildings, or wherever there is of 
fire. Made to order, of any power or dimensions, 


eee ee 
any common conn: may be kept 
screae w ienaban Tony hy the Patent, 
nee same wer. an 
S Regent-ciceus, Piccadilly where they may be seen 
ved. —N .B. wane are genuine except stamped with the 


& 
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DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL “WINDOW GLASS. 


HARLES LONG to inform his 
Friends and the Public, hat he can now supply Orna- 


bee: tame Piatt epee ae 
with 1, King-street, Port- 


man-square.—Terms, Cash — 





THE ARTICLE GLASS. 
ESSRS. DAINES aud BRADDOCK 


stantly on hand. 
OREIGN eee GLASS and GLASS 








MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ , PATENT GAL- 
VANIZED TINNED IRON, 


W, BEALE begs to yt ge! the pub- 
@. lic that he is prepared to lay plain or 
corrugated, fix , gutters, &c. Also stops and 
ventilating cowls of every description ; and 
cisterns, of this incorrodible and treprgt meta He manu- 
alipper, - ~ fot chldnen’ and and self-heating 
sponging, foot. n’s, 
also toilet-eans and pails, slo p- pails, cockasation, et and 
deed-boxes, and fire-proof pm every 10 per 
eent. cheaper than any house in 
The PATENT GALVANIZED 2 oe IRON is ap- 
licable to the followin; ‘The Lining of Ships’ Store 
ms, Ships’ Water Buekets, 1 Water Jugs and Receivers, 
and for almost every purpose to which — tin, 
brass, or any other metal is now ied ; is more 
Salunah tank Ss" abe ken OF aoe teaibene Mn eetoes 
wi an sen’ e 
punctually attended ¢0. Por particulars, ly to 
EALE, 46, Bridge House-place, Mesiagien 
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PATENT GALVANISED TINNED IRON. 
(MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 


RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS, and CONTRACTORS are 
informed they can be 8 this in om 
~ building purposes, ot hee beet 
t is superior in eve 
price than 7ib. pe sh - 
required, but iron —_— only, 21 inches. apart re 
the wage 8 roof fire-proof. is mode of erating roofs 
cheaper than 
other Gutters formed and fixed, also rain- pipe, heads, 
eave gutter, stove and funnel pi 
ches See. een a Se by 2 ft., 2 ft. 6in. 
an le, and goz to Li weight 
and can be had either plain titan i, 
Please apply to CHARLES GEL os Juaiet, No. 5, Quick- 
are ac Fn tenet toponailey of extensive works 
moni 
already done can be had. 









Bp Mer al 
fMajesty's Retters 


OREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT 
GALVANIZED TINNED METAL. — This article 
Galvanised T:n 


fron, and that the character of their metal has sus- 

tained inj rT Get deuidens ebaiting S Deone - 

Purchasers in future uent dis 

paecoeere ia. fut : GER'S 
nguire for io ORE OGER’S 


PATENT agg GALVANIZED “TINNED Tow, I to 
am the public readily and at SS too 
one the tno motels py io sine like app 
Iron ot a 


that G 
while M, and R.’s Patent Gaivandeel Vineet 


smooth crystalline surface. 
MORE WOOD and ROGER’S PATENT GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED IRON, Fy es = Ad 
nad Shp Mosenvaite Board of oer, 
used in or every var yf tng td Seen, 








THE PLATE GLASS TRAD 
HE “BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 
CROWN otase Colpany, ° “* Registered,” beg 


ae 


ar gery the extension of their 
orks cot ales , being now com- 
the Sa tele Cxyesel Fate Glass ‘will be Roomate 

Ww to 
pe pakke by that of any other manufactory. They 
are also in a position to supply Plate of any substance 
for Skylights or Fesrieee on the shortest notice.—Orders 


to B. MOSS, 141, Wicet-atrest, will be promptly 
to. 





SAPERS privet, genet, oak samee Se Yet of Laniee 
J tiple oon PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 


trade upon the best whol 
FOREIGN SHEET 5d. per foot. 
BRiTISH CROWN 65d. per foot. 
Sheet Pat and Ornamental Glass, Fisted Crown, and 
Where for fae arp Shew-cases, &c. The largest 
in London for HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 


and Good Colours of the best 
Dryer, and every ery article used in the Trade Warran sated. 
MILL re Se IN NSUCETS ‘gee apne es 
| Feat Ms. 


Pamps, Water-closets, 
and al all comtele used wy Plumbers. 
am ae erviy .—Address to R. COGAN, 
WINDO GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR WARE- 
HOUSE, 5, Princes-street, Leicester- square, London, 





REIGN SHEET GLASS, in Cases 


mm Common. Second. Best. 
Uaier 1S ¢ fants Py 4 5 


1ft.0in. ,, 3ft.Oin. ,, 43 53 
3ft.0in. ,, 4ft.Gin, ,, ie 5 6 
4ft.6in. ,, 6ft.din. ,, # 54 7 
6ft.oin. ,, 9ft.Oim. ,, 4 6 8 
THOS. MILLINGTON has always a Sg x stock in hand, 
p< fhomate Pyar etl gts  Milington r of Ronee 

—Address, Thos. 
Street Without, London, kinds of Plate’ s 
and coloured Window Glass. Manufactures of Paints, Var- 
nishes, and Colours. 
An immense stock of Varnish, very old, &e 

Fine Oak Varniah, 16s, per imp. gal 

Fine Carriage .. 

Fine Copal ...... Ise 


Pee gea oie eratear ts 
74 Ay a gs fi Ae rome 
te, yard, ba 

sere, Biss hare cate 


ways laces (with instructions 
Gas oa Fame 8, Wilt 
N ce OF many completate 
nsequence of man mplain a 
Is Seer yan amen 
Sersse. Sasune kash int Directors, 


with a view to ensure 
ee CERTIFICATES to bos 





to Builders 








apatiow, <7*'-lewas 





Also in the case of a work at Lewisham executed 
ROBERT - 
cpa = bee bt oy de ee 


FENDRY and GLOVER, IRON- 


Smart’s-buil ) 
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IRON BRIDGES AND PIERS. 
HE Economy and Safety of DREDGE’S 
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NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TILES and tame PAVEMENTS may 
ee an 9, Albion- 
ridge. — Wyatt, Parker, 

tod bo, Phe above tes have lately been consi- 


of plain ond emmaeentel does Spee 
cute; Ghee and tiles for fire-places, &c. : 


ORNAMENTAL TILES FOR COVERING 
BUILDINGS. 


OBERT BROWNE’S newly-invented 
CURVED ITALIAN TILES, for which aor 
the Society of Arts and awarded a 3 
Gothie Grooved Ridge Tile, with vertical ornaments, in 
vented R. B. in 1840; ‘also a variety of plain Gothic 
Ridge adapted for tile or slate coverings; ornamental 
Plain Tiles of various patterns, 

Tiles form in winter a warmer and in summer a cooler 
covering than slates or metal, and may be burnt of any de- 
sired crm, Aehene ROBERT BROWN, Tile Works, 

Kingston, Surrey. 
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The TILERIES. TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of d, whence boats are sent direct to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
ohaa, said eleowhage. 


HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 


HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of of Ten and 
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public Sewers, capable of affordin; 
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